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Conduct follows ideals, “Authors do disappoint 
me 80, when I meet them,” said a true-hearted, high- 
minded woman. “I like to see them as good as their 
writings lead me to suppose them to be.” “So do I,” 
replied the author to whom she addressed herself; 
“but I also like to see theni writing above them- 
selves. That shows their ideals to be in advance of 
them ; and conduct is pretty sure to follow in the 
wake of the ideal, even though it lags rather far 
behind. It is a hopeless case for the man who never 
thinks better than he acts.” 


“Temper” is a valuable po-session, but it is one 
that requires careful handling. Its wise use, or its 
misuse, is a test of its user rather than of itself. 
“I confess that I lost my temper,” said one of the 
parties in an unpleasant discussion. “ Ard I confess 
that I found my temper,” said the other party. It 
is well to know that we have a temper which requires 
watching, so that we shall not find it out unexpect- 





which needs watching, it is important to be on our 
guard lest we lose its control at a critical moment. 
We cannot have too strong a temper, if we know its 
existence, and never lose control of it. 


Minerva was the goddess of wisdom. She is said 
to have come forth fully formed and equipped from 
the brain of Jupiter. This legend has encouraged a 
great many to believe that young Minervas are likely 
to come forth from their brains in such shape and fit- 
ress as qualify them for their mission. But it is 
only from a brain like Jupiter’s that a creation like 
Minerva can be supposed to come forth. From such 
brains as common men have, the words of wisdom 
that emerge require a great deal of shaping and 
working over before they can even seem to be of the 
Minerva family. As a rule, bright sayings are the 
result of hard polishing, and things worth remember- 
ing are the result of much thinking, and of careful 
forming and framing. 


How much our conception of God’s tenderness is 
due to the revelation of his nature in Christ! Sainte- 
Beuve, the great French critic, finds a certain hard- 
ness in men whose natures have been nurtured too 
exclusively on the Greek and Roman classics, and 
traces it to the fact that they have caught its pagan 
tone of feeling. He points out that in the Hippo- 
lytus of Euripides, Diana, who loves the youthful 
hero, withdraws from the stage when he is about to 
fall a victim to his father’s unjust suspicions. The 
poet could not have kept her on the stage, because 
“as a goddess tears were forbidden to her eyes. The 
God-man was not yet come.” The pagans could not 
conceive of a divine being as moved to tears by com- 
passion, as Jesus was at the tomb of Lazarus. In 
their view, such tenderness would have seemed to de- 
tract from the divine majesty. The Christian sees 
in it the crown and consummation of the godlike 
greatness of Christ, and rejoices in him as one who 
can be touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 


What the world sees is not likely to be the best 
that the world has. There is a visible activity which 
we know as energy ; and there is an invisible activity 
which we know as resistance. Both are exertions of 
power; both are costly and exhausting. When we 
see a locomotive drawing a heavily laden train, we 


look wonderingly upon its tremendous exhibit of 
energy, as first manifested in the moving piston of 


the engine. But we think less of the equally tre- 
mendous resistance offered to the force of the steam 
by the walls of the cylinder in which the piston moves. 
More than this, ia every portion of the structure of 
engine and cars there is exerted a power of resistance 
against the forces that operate to burst all asunder. 
So, too, does human character prove itself, even though 


resistance that we have to exercise. The moment 
that we cease to resist, character is shattered inte 
fragments. The world does not credit us with the 
awful strain of incessant resisting; but the world 
knows least about the powers to which it owes the 
most, and which may be best worth cultivating. 





THE LESSONS FATHERS LEARN, 


Frederick Maurice says that God “has made the 
family to supply the true organon of theology.” It 
is through the relationships which God has created 
among us that we come to know himself. Especially 
fatherhood among men God uses as a step to help us 
upward to the knowledge of himself. More than 
seventy times in the Gospels Jesus applies this name 
to God. And we may not suppose that it is used “ by 
way of accommodation,” or asa figure of speech; for 
when he speaks to his disciples of a time when he will 
lay aside all speaking in parables, he adds that he will 
“tell [them] plainly of the Father” (John 16 : 25), 

The philosophies and the theologies have been at 
great pains to define God. They have heaped up 
adjectives—“ infinite,” “absolute,” and the like— 
which at best are mere negatives. They only say 
what he is not. Christ says, “ Our Father which art 
in heaven ;” and we learn more of God from it than 
from folios of dogmatics. And so far from being at 
any trouble to warn us that God’s fatherhood is 
something supernal and incomparable, having no 
likeness to that which exists among men, he takes 
the greatest pains to assure us of their likeness. Just 
as we feel toward the daily recurrent needs of our 
children, he says, so God feels toward us, differing 
only in his having 1 far greater readiness than our- 
selves to manifest this fatherly love, since we are evil 
and he is good. And when Pharisees and scribes 
murmur at his willingness to treat the gross sinners 
of that day as if they were his friends and kinsmen, 
he answers them with a story of a lost child, and the 
father’s welcome of him when he came back from his 
shame and his hunger. 

There is one aspect of a father’s experience which 
is especially suggestive as to God’s relation to us. 
Nobody ever knows how poor a son he was until he 
has children of his own. In the unreflective, half- 
conscious life of the child, there arises a habit of ac- 
cepting goodness and kindness as a matter of course, 
Not only the ordinary and thoughtful provision of a 
parent for the child’s wants is so accepted, but even 
sacrifices which cost much are rarely recognized as 
such. Weary days and sleepless nights spent for the 
child’s sake fit so exactly into the general course of 
things as to excite little or no attention on his part. 
And the deep current of tender and even passionate 
affection which many, if not most, parents lavish on 
their children, is met with a response which is ade- 





it does not outwardly exhibit itself, in its resistance- 
power, quite as much as in its displayed activity of 
energy. We admire the alert energy of a strong, 
active, successful man; but we forget how much un- 
seen resistance-power he has employed in order to 
make his energies efficient. We are tempted to go 
the wrong way by physical, mental, and moral induce- 
ments, and those temptations must be resisted. The 





edly. And when we know that we have a temper 





heavier the load we have to draw, the greater the 





quate only in view of the child’s having far less ca- 
| pacity for entertaining or understanding such feeling. 
On the one side, under what we may regard as nor- 
| mal conditions, there is a flood of tenderness which 
_would be checked by hardly any demand for sacri- 
fice. On the other side, even in “the best and most 
| responsive children, there is a very inadequate idea 
of the cost and value of what thus is given them. 
It is this that makes fatherhood a very revelation 
|to almost any thoughtful man. He now comes to 
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know the significance of things which once had no 
meaning to him, and by the help of these and of his 
present feelings to grasp the whole personal environ- 
ment of his own boyhood. It comes to him as a 
humiliation, when he recognizes what a stupidly 
irresponsive child he was toward those who did so 
much and suffered so much for him. It recalls many 
a situation which he fain would blot out of the book 
of his remembrances, but which meant little or noth- 
ing tohim at thetime. Dr. Samuel Jchnson, standing 
bareheaded all day, in the years of his manhood, in the 
open market-place of his native town, in expiation of 
the offense he had committed in disobeying his father 
when a boy, is a figure of permanent and inexhausti- 
ble significance. How many thousands have stood 
beside him in spirit, and would have done so gladly 
ip the letter, if only they could have seen in it an 
expiation of similar offenses ! 

But the situation is of perpetual recurrence, be- 
cause the evil, as human nature and human society 
stand as yet, is irremediable. Each new generation 
seems doomed to learn its own hardness and its shal- 
lowness of boyhood only when it has left boyhood 
behind it. Perhaps there is a slow and partial bet- 
terment ; but it is both slow and partial at the best. 
Each generation seems obliged to accept more from 
the last than it even tries to give, aud to awaken to 
a sense of the poorness of its response only when the 
chance to give has passed away. 

And is noi all this a parable of our sonship to the 
Father in the heavens? Which of us knows, or in 
this life ever will know, how poor a son he is toward 
his heavenly Father? Here also the very constancy 
and abundance of the gifts tend to harden us. We 
take them as a thing of course, as though they came 
by nature, and meet them often with no thought of 
thankfulness to the Giver. Yet, as Goldsmith finely 
says, “God loved us into being.” Creation itself 
was a work of self-sacrifice, in that it involved the 
assumption of responsibilities and sorrows, whose 
reward is to be found in the blessedness of God’s 
creatures, 

The same line of thought .appliee with more mani- 
fest pertinency to the divine work in the redemption 
of man through divine self-sacrifice. The Father's 
gift of the Son, the Son’s humiliation to human con- 
ditions and to death, the Spirit’s condescension to 
dwell in hearts still haunted by sin,—all these are 
to us as things we have known so long, and which 
are associated with so many disputes and controver- 
sies as to their exact nature and purpose, that we find 
our interest more in these theories about them than 
in the wonderful realities which transcend all theo- 
ries. The broad and deep and high fiood of divine 
love which flows through the whole wonderful story 
of the divine dealing with mankind has touched our 
lives and warmed our affections, but only as the great 
outflow of the sun’s heat touches tle earth, to warm 
it out of its frosts into summer’s fruitfulness, without 
heating it to its own intense glow. 

But it is not so much what God does, as what he 
is, that is the right ground for responsive love. It is 
not on what we get from any one, that a pure—that 
is, an unselfish—affection can base itself. As we look 
back to our own past, it is not the sense of irrespon- 
siveness to specific acts of love that makes us feel our 
failure as sons, so much as what later experience 
shows to have been our failure to realize all that was 
in the hearts of others toward us,—all the unused 
reserve of self-sacrifice, all the unsounded depths of 
their mature. So is it with our response to God. 
Even what has been called the history of redemption 
does not exhaust the fulness of God's graviousness 
and love. Even the Saviour, as he said himself, had 
to leave much untold, because we are not able, as yet, 
to bear it. 

In the life after death, nothing will be such an 
astonishment to us as God himself. Those who know 
him the best will be astonished at their own igno- 
rance of him, their failure to comprehend his unsel- 
fish love. It will be, indeed, the beatific vision of 


joy of the life beyond death. And in that vision we 
shall see, with such shame as the blessed may feel, 
how poor our sonship was in its recognition of his 
inexhaustible love. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A new dictionary is by no means an infallible guide ; 
but an old dictionary is liable to be very misleading. 
The inquiry of a correspondent from Canada thus sug- 
gests this truth : ’ 

In your issue of February 25, in the fourth line from the end 
of Professor Willis J. Béecher’s Critical Notes, I find these 
words: “all religious and humanitarian workers.” Is the word 
“humanitarian ” correctly used there? I find that Webster’s 
definition is, “One who holds that Jesus Christ was merely a 
man,” and no other meaning of the word is given. Please give 
us a note in Notes on Open Letters on this matter. 

The word “humanitarian” was formerly used as a 
theological term, with reference to a certain view of the 
nature of Jesus Christ; but it is now more commonly 
used as descriptive of af interest in humanity generally. 
The latest edition of Webster’s International Dictionary 
gives three definitions of the adjective “ humanitarian:” 
First, a theological one; second, a philosophical one; and, 
third, a general one, The Century Dictionary gives, as 
one of the definitions of the noun “ humanitarian,” “a 
philanthropist.” Professor Beecher is a man who uses 
recent editions of the dictionary; but if he were to use 
a word in a sense not given in any of the dictionaries, 
that sense would be likely to be recognized in the new 
editions. 


It is in the matter of spelling, as well as in the matter 
of definitions, that a dictionary is a helpful guide, and 
yet not an infallible standard. A dictionary records the 
progress of a language in its growth and changes; and 
later dictionaries recognize new forms and meanings of 
words that have been adopted since the earlier diction- 
aries were issued. A California correspondent wants 
information at this point. He says: 

t observe that “‘ Koran ” is spelled, in your columns, “ Quran.” 
If this is correct, is not this the only example in the English 
language of the use of the letter “Q” without two vowels fol- 
lowing tt? Please tell us why the word “ Koran” has been 
thus transformed. 

It would seem that this correspondent has been accus- 
tomed to spell Quran, “Koran.” Quran is not an 
English-word, and therefore is not necessarily conformed 
to the ordinary rules of English ar eee Quran is 
an Arabic word, meaning “The Reading,” or “That 
which is to be read.” As the designation of the revela- 
tions made through the Prophet of Islam, it isvordinarily 
written ‘‘ El-Quran,” or “‘ Al-Quran,” and in the earlier 
dictionaries it was spelled Alcoran, or Alkoran, or 
Alchoran; later, Coran, Koran, Kuran; and more 
recently, Quran,—which is the nearest English equiva- 
lent of the Arabic form. Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary gives the various forms,—Alcoran, Alkoran, 
Koran, Kuran, and Quran,—and notes the fact that the 
Arabic is Qoran. The Century Dictionary gives the 
Arabic as Quran, or Qoran, and adds the form Core as 
one of the spellings. The standard English edition of 
the Quran is in Professor Max Miiller’s Sacred Books 
of the East, and is called The Quran. If in this sense 
Quran be called an English word, it is none the Jess so 
for not having two vowels after the initial Q. But, in 
fact, there are many other English transliterations from 
the Oriental languages that use the g as it 1s used in 
Quran, because, as The Century Dictionary says, ‘¢ 
represents the more guttural form of &.” Thus with 
“ Qabbalah ” for “‘ Cabala,” or “‘ Kabala.” 


There are practical questions concerning the teachings 
of the Bible on particular points which are continually 
recurring, and which are sure to be answered differently 
by different persons. One of these questions is as to the 
propriety of self-defense by means of physical force. It 
is asked, as follows, by a Canada correspondent : 

Quite a discussion arose in our Sunday-school class as to 
whether or not, in the light of the New Testament teaching, it 
is right for God’s people to exercise self-defense,—either by the 
use of arms, or by physical force. The reason advanced by the 
negative was based upon Christ’s injunction in his Sermon on 
the Mount, “‘ But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil” (Matt. 
5:39). Another “authority ” was Paul (Rom. 12: 19), where 
he says, “ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves.” The affirma- 


right now. Will you kindly give us your view in Notes on 
Open Letters ? 

What is meant by “‘self-defense”? It is through con- 
fusion of mind at this point that men come to differ so 





his glorious excellency that will constitute the especial 


widely as to the matter in question. The New Testa- 


tive maintained that what was right in Nehemiah’s time is’ 


ment does seem to teach clearly the duty of refraining 
from the avenging of private and personal wrongs, and, 
in this sense, of refusing to defend one’s self against 
attacks from others. But the New Testament seems 
also to recognize the powers that be as ordained of God, 
and the rightfulness of a magistrate bearing and using a 
sword in defense of the government which God has or- 
dained. There is no such thing as “the right of self- 
defense.” A man has no inborn right to save his life 
merely as his life; although he has a duty to use his life 
for God its giver, and to protect that life in God’s ser- 
vice against an enemy of God. A man sentenced by law 
to the gallows has no right to exercise what is sometimes 
called “the noble and manly art of self-defense,” against 
the officer of justice who would carry out the imposed sen- 
tenceof death. Butif a policeman sees a ruffian attempt- 
ing to kill another, or to blow up a building containing 
a hundred lives, he has a duty imposed on him by law 
to use force if necessary, even to the taking of the ruf- 
fian’s life, for the preventing of that crime against the 
God-given government. Ifa ruffian were to attempt to 
take the life of a law-abiding citizen, that citizen might 
be justified in defending himself as a citizen against the 
breach of the law. This would not be the defense of 
self as a purely selfish act, but it would be the defense 
of the government as represented in a private citizen. 
This distinction seems to be recognized in the New Tes- 
tament. Paul was opposed to “self-defense,” but Paul 
was ready to appeal to the government, and to submit to 
the government; and he emphasized the right of the 
governméht to use the sword vigorously, And the gov- 
ernment may be represented in one’s own self for its 
defense, in a particular case. Although self-defense as 
self-defense is not justifiable, the defense of one’s self as 
the defense of the government may be a positive duty in 
the providence of God. 








MARCH FIELDS. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


Now shrink not from me for shamefacedness, 

O sober fields of March beneath the sky! 

Your brown and gray, your russet robes, may bless 
With deep delight a lover’s loyal eye ; 

And lover such and always fain would I 

Be reckoned; who in all my bheod-to-day, 

Long winter-sluggish, feel a mighty wine, 

The wind of spring that sings along its way, 

And makes a music that is festal-fine. 

O sober fields of March, your mood is deep, divine! 


Hartford, Conn. 





BOZRAH—THE FORTRESS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


A Druze peasant who accompanied us part of the way 
from ‘Ireh to Bozrah professed to know the country well 
throughout a wide area, and declared that he could con- 
duct us to a hundred ruins, south and east of Bozrah, as 
great and beautiful as Bozrah itself. This was exaggera- 
tion, of course; but that district beyond Umm el-Jamal 
is still unexplored, and we regretted much that we could 
not accept his proffered guidance. Ere descending into 
the wady Zeideh, we came in full view of Bozrah, 
spreading darkly under a light haze on the plain be- 
yond, like the ruins of a great city that had passed 
through fire. The massive castle of Salkhad had long 
been visible, sitting proudly on the very crest of the 
giant ridge of Jebel ed-Druze, commanding a wide 
prospect over all the land of Bashan, and far over the 
inhospitable deserts eastward. The shaykh, whom we 
met at ‘Ireh, pressingly invited us,:and fain were we to 
go and stand upon the most easterly border of the land 
held by ancient Israel.. As this could not be, we satis- 
fied ourselves for the time by gazing at the fine old for- 
tress through the teleécope. It forms a magnificent 
landmark. With this grand/old stronghold, and the 
voleanic cone of Jebel el-Kuleib, just above Suweida, 
towering high over all, the traveler inthe plains need 
beat no loss to discover his whereabouts. Some of the 
villages to the right are inhabited by Christians, be- 
tween whom and their Druze neighbors there is nearly 
always strife. 

Approaching Bozrah from the north, just outside the 
town, we reach a mosk, called el-Mebrak,—“ The place 
of kneeling.” Here knelt the camel which bore the 
Kor’an before Othman ibn ‘Affan, third caliph after 
Mohammed, on his entering Syria. This determined 
the spot where the first Syrian mosk should stand. On 
a basaltic slab within is shown the alleged impression 





made by the kneeling camel. The house where Mo- 
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hammed should alight in Medina when he fled from 
Mecca was indicated by the kneeling of his naga, or 


. female camel; and there was raised the first Moham- 


medan mosk in the world. This method of selecting 
particular spots by the kneeling of the camel Is illus- 
trated among other Eastern peoples ; for example, among 
the Jews. They say that Maimonides, the great doctor 
of the twelfth century, gave instructions, before his 
death, that he -hould be laid to rest in the Holy Land. 
His body was laid on & camel, which, starting from 
Alexandria, marched day and night until it reached a 
spot outside the walls of Tiberias. There it kneeled 
down. With difficulty it was made to rise, but it only 
moved round in a narrow circle. The phefomenon 
roused the interest of the spectators. Inquiring, they 
found that the great doctor’s father was buried there; 
and they laid his body in hig father’s grave. 

Our tents were pitched under the shadow of the castle, 
on a threshing-floor, still green with the grass of spring 
Our first visitor was a Christian,one of Bozrah’s few 
inhabitants, whose mouth was full of blasphemies against 
the Druzes, A companion had received a gunshot 
wound in a recent skirmish, and now they were plotting 
revenge. The governor’s letter secured for us a kindly 
welcome from the officer commanding the garrison, who 
invited us to drink coffee with him, and go over the old 
castle, It was already known throughout the mountain 
that we should not move till Monday. Early on Satur- 
day the Druzes began to gather from Salkhad, Keriyeh, 
and other villages. A second company of fellahin from 
the neighborhood at the same time assembled at our 
camp. Their mutual enmities were laid aside or forgot- 
ten. Their one anxiety was to get a word of the good 
hakim, who might help them in their sickness, or give 
such advice as might relieve relatives and friends too ill 
to come themselves. These groups of men, but yester- 
day, perhaps, engaged in loud quarrels, wounding each 
other in wrath, now gathered peacefully together, docile 
as lambs in the hands of the man whom they felt they 
could trust, formed a striking scene, not soon to be for- 
gotten. Nor can one fail to see what a powerful media- 
tor and reconciler one true representative of the great 
physician among these wild peoples might prove. 

Most of the remains of interest are gathered in little 
space near the crossing of the two main streets, which, 
as in all the Roman cities we visited, cut the city at 
right angles. Triumpbal arch, baths, tall Corinthian 
columns with beautiful capitals still in position, and the 
remains of an old temple, lie closely together. Going 
from the crossing towards the great mosk, we pass an 
old doorway, all that now remains of what the Arabs 
call Beit el-Yehoudi,—“ House of the Jew.” ‘Omar, 
second from Mohammed, was and is justly celebrated 
for the impartiality of his judgments. Tradition saith 
that during his reign the Moslem governor of Bozrah 
ruined this Jewish house, and built a mosk on the site. 
The oppressed Jew made his way to Medina, where he 
found the caliph surrounded by neither pomp nor cir- 
cumstance that could daunt the poorest client. Hearing 
his case, ‘Omar gave him an order, written on the jaw- 
bone of an ass, which he found to his hand. Immedi- 
ately on receiving this order, the governor of Bozrah 
directed the mosk to be pulled down, and the Jew’s 
house rebuilt and restored to him. Such an incident 
should be remembered with pride, by all worthy Mos- 
lems, as illustrating the purity of their early rulers, On 
the contrary, the Jew who sought simple justice is held 
as “ an execration, and an astonishment, and a reproach.” 
The inquirer will seek long and diligently ere he find such 
lofty principle among the judges of Islam to-day. 

The great mosk, tradition says, was built by order of 
‘Omar. Old materials have been freely used in ite con- 
struction. The court within is adorned with marble 
columns. These and many stones in the walls bear 
Greek inscriptions, often sadly mutilated,—evidence 
enough of the antiquity of the materials; for the Arabs 
knew no Greek, and were often profoundly irritated be- 
cause Greek prisoners, from whom they hoped to learn 
something of the enemy, knew no Arabic. One column, 
bearing in an inscription the Saviour’s name, was, doubt- 
less, taken from ‘a Christian church. For the building 
of this latter, in turn, it was probably brought from a 
heathen temple, more ancient still. The column im- 
mediately east of this bears the date 383 Bostrian era,= 
489 A.D. Only traces remain of the frieze and orna- 
mentation in Cufié and Arabic characters,—the adorn- 
ment chiefly affected by the Moslems. The minaret 
commands a beautiful view of the surrounding country, 
but its rickety appearance deterred us from the ascent. 
The center of the mosk is filled with débris. Long de- 
serted, its silent court and ruined walls mutely illustrate 





the decay which ever swiftly follows the advancing 
shadow of Is!4m. 

We secured a copy of a long Cufic inscription found 
on a basaltic slab, by the door of a small mosk, It has 
been photographed by the American Exploration Society, 
but I have seen no translation. With the assistance of 
an intelligent Syrian I went carefully over it, and I 
think the following fairly represents the sense. It be- 
gins as usual, “‘In the name of God the merciful, the 
compassionate,” and goes on to enumerate his attributes. 
He is “ the blessed, the opulent, the owner of the world, 
the just, the incomparable, theinvincible, the victorious.” 
It,tells of certain properties devoted by one “ Serjenk,” 
or “Serjek,”—for the name seems spelled both ways,— 
“the humble servant of God,” for the benefit of those 
“who have set free the helpless and friendless from the 
prisons of infidels, of the widows and orphans of Mos- 
lems, of the poor and the sons of thé highways,” under 
certain conditions. It concludes with the declaration 
that whoever infringes these conditions in the future 
“ will do himself injustice, will prove himself an infidel, 
and partaker in the blood of Hassan and Husein, and 
an accomplice of those who do despite to the statutes of 
God.” Then comes the signature,—‘ the humble ser- 
vant of Ged, Serjenk.” 

The church and dwelling-house of Boheira are shown 
here. Of Boheira it is said that he was a monk in this 
city, and was the first to hail the youthful Mohammed 
as a coming prophet. Of this event, Ockly has trans- 
lated the following account given by one Basil: “The 
caravan of the Koreish came by, with which were Kadi- 
jah’s camels, which were looked after by Mohammed. 
» He [Boheira] looked towards the caravan, in the middle 
of which was Mohammed; and there was a cloud upon 
him to keep him from the sun. Then the caravan 
alighted, and Mohammed, leaning against an old with- 
ered tree it immediately brought forth leaves. Boheira 
perceiving this, made an entertainment for the caravan, 
and invited them into the monastery, Mohammed stay- 
ing behind with the camels, Boheira, missing him, asked 
if there were all of them. Yes, they said, all but a little 
boy they had left to look after their things and feed the 
camels, ,‘ What-is his name?’ says Boheira. They told 
him Mohammed Ibn ‘Abdullah. Boheira asked if his 
father and mother were not dead, and if he was not 
brought up by his grandfather and uncle. Being satis- 
fied that it was so, he said: ‘O Koreish! set a great value 
upon him, for he is your lord, and by him will your power 
be great both in this world and in that to come: for he 
is your ornament and glory.’ They asked him how he 
knew that. ‘ Because,’ answered Boheira, ‘as you were 
coming, there was never a tree nora stone nor a clod, 
but bowed itself and worshiped God.’ Boheira, besides, 
told this Basil that a great many prophets had leaned 
against this tree, and sat under it, but it never bore any 
leaves before siuce it was withered. ‘And I heard him 
say,’ says this same Basil, ‘this is the prophet concerning 
whom ‘Isa [Jesus] spake, Happy is he that believes him, 
and follows him, and gives credit to his mission.’ ” 

That Mohammed met Boheira seems certain. But 
exactly.what their relations were it is not easy to say. 
The Syrian Christians believe that he followed “ the 
prophet,” and largely assisted him in the composition 
of his “ messages” or “ revelations.” They say he sup- 
plied the biblical information used for Mohammed’s 
purposes in the Kor’a4n. The number of Jews, however, 
who long ere Mohammed's time had settled in Yemen, 
suggests a more convenient source for his knowledge, 
such as it was, of the Torah; but for his acquaintance 
with Christianity he may possibly have been indebted 
to seme renegade like Boheira. And if his Boheira’s) 
understanding of the words of Jesus be illustrated in the 
phrase quoted above, what wonder if his religion did not 
greatly impress such a mind as Mohamnsed’s! In any 
case, it was in his Syrian journeys that he must have 
come into contact with Christianity. However bootless, 
it is impossible to help regretting that the master mind 
of the Arabian peninsula should have seen our religion 
only in the debased form then prevalent in these regions. 
Had it been ordered otherwise, the whole history of the 
East might have run in nobler channels. 

Close by a second Roman archway stands a large 
ruined house, abounding in carved and sculptured stones, 
known as Kasr-Melek el-Asfar. Who was this “yellow 
king ’ of whom we hear now for the second time? At 
Zor‘a there is also a “ palace of the yellow king.” 

The fortress is built around and upon the old Roman 
theater, which, contrary to expectation in such circum- 
stances, is well preserved. There are vast underground 





apartments, and cisterns which would supply water for 
a large garrison through a siege of many months, -Sub- 
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terranean passages, the natives say, lead to a great dis- 

tance in sevéral directions. 

Such an important place as Bozrah was bound to claim 

to be the birthplace of Philip; nor would it be complete 

without some relation to Job. Accordingly, an “ ancient 

tradition ” is forthcoming to the effect that the patriarch 

dwelt in the country near the city. 

On Saturday afternoon we heard the sounds of music 

and drums proceeding from the town, and high over all 

the peculiarly shrill, wavering cry uttered by Eastern 

women in times of excitement, whether of grief or joy. 

The tramp of horses on the pavement, and the tread of 
many feet, told of the approach.of a procession. Soon a 

company of horsemen swept into view, youthful, well 

mounted, armed with the long rumh, or Arab spear, 

accompanied by a crowd of all ages, clad in holiday 

attire of brilliant colors. Riding in the procession were 
several little boys, who seemed to have little interest in 
the affair, and to be, on the whole, not a little bored by 
it. It was a bridal procession,—an occasion of special 
joy, since not one, but four, marriages were being celé- 

brated. The enthusiasm lacking on the part of the 
dressed-up, solemn-looking little bridegrooms was made 
up for amply by the excited people who surrounded 
their horses, dancing, singing, shouting, and clapping 
their hands, A band with drums and timbrels went in 
front. On the wrists and ankles of the women glittered 
rude bracelets; heavy rings ornamented their fingers; 
nor was the nose-jewel entirely absent. Their heads 
were covered with light kerchiefs of varied hues, the 
corners tied under the chin, while the hair hung down 
in long, heavy plaits behind, often loaded with coins, 
which might be the dowry of the women who wore them, 
The men wore the kufiyeh and ‘akal, the “ kerchief” and 
“thick hair fillet,” on their heads, with the Arab coat of 
goats’-hair over their under-garments, Those who were not 
barefooted wore the common red shoes so dear to the Arab, 

The horses pranced and capered. The procession 
advanced with singing, clapping of hands to the music, 
and at times in a kind of stately dance. They headed 
toward a wide stretch of level ground behind our camp, 
Passing within the enclosure, those on foot drew them- 
selves up along one side; the horsemen dashed forward 
at full gallop, and began a series of evolutions which, to 
Western eyes, seemed to involve every man of them in 
imminent danger. Not a few of the performances in 
which they pride themselves are obviously cruel to the 
animals. Riding at full speed, it is a mark of horseman- 
ship to bring the animal to an absolute stop in an in- 
stant, throwing him back on his haunches. In starting, 
he must spring forward at full speed, like an arrow from 
the bow. If either of these movements cannot be per- 
formed, horse or rider, or both, are condemned, In 
driving the horses peculiar spurs are employed. The 
bottom of the Arab stjrrup is a broad piece of light iron, 
the hinder part of which is sharpened. When the foot 
is slipped forward, this piece of iron projects behind the 
heel. Driven into the sides of the animal, it cuts almost 
‘like a knife. And another mark of horsemanship is that 
these cuts be as far back as possible. The bridle, too, is 
an instrument of torture, From the center of the bit a 
sharp piece of iron projects inward; a ring attached to 
the same point drops over the under jaw; the reins are 
attached to iron rods, which, from the ends of the bit, 
extend a little way in front of the horse’s mouth, form- 
ing thus a curb of terrific power. It is with this instru- 
ment the rider can arrest his horse in a moment in mid- 
career. One can hardly help wishing that, for the sake 
of the poor animal, he had a touch of its quality him- 
self. An exceptionally “hard-mouthed” horse may re- 
quire exceptional treatment, but the universal employ- 
ment of this bridle seems gratuitous cruelty. 

Many of their feats, however, are very graceful, and in 
their performance no little skill is required. Their 
beautiful wheeling and curving on the level, in which 
horse and rider seem molded together, remind one of 
nothing so much as the fine circlings of an expert skater. 
Good proficiency is attained when the rider can stoop 
from the saddle at full gallop, and pick up his ataff from 
the ground. In this and similar exercises the horseman 
on the med4n, or racecourse, is always engaged, in inter- 
vals of play. Loud were the challenges of the men of 
Bozrah that festal day, and hearty the responses. Pran- 
cing forward, one would touch another with his rum, 
and, turning, spur his steed, and fly, hotly pursued by 
the man thus challenged. Then ensued a series of evolu- 
tions in which all the skill of the horsemen and all the 
speed of the horses were brought into play. If the pur- 
suer could put his rumA on the shoulder of his chal- 
lenger, he received the victor’s meed of applause; but 





should the challenger’s steed outstrip that of the pur- 
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suer, the latter swerved off, and sought to redeem his 
defeat by a display of skilful horsemanship; and he 
might count himself fortunate if he reached his place 
again without a second touch from his conqueror’s rumh. 
The play over, the procession formed again, the solemn- 
looking little men in the center, as before, marched back 
to the city with music and dancing, and passed away 
from our sight. We heard, at intervals, the distant roll 
of the drums and the shrill cry of théwomen, from which 
we knew that the festivities were still going on. 

On Sundays more than other days one was impressed 
with the abnormal quiet reigning over the land. Verily, 
the word of the Lord has, been fulfilled: “And you will 
I scatter among the nations, , . . Then shall the land en- 
joy her sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and ye be 
in your enemies’ land, ... even the rest which it had 
not in your sabbaths when ye dwelt upon it.” Temple, 
church, and mosk have risen in succession in her cities, 
have flourished awhile in splendor, then crumbled into 
ruin, At last the sabbath rest has fallen upon her. 

“The name Bozrah signifies a fortress, and must have 
described the city from very ancient times. It would be 
of the highest importance to dwellers in the cultivated 
lands to have here, on their border, a strong defense 
against the wild rovers from the deserts. So true is this, 
that it came to be said “ The prosperity of Bozrah is the 
prosperity of Haurin.” 

This city is probably intended by Jeremiah as included 
in the denunciation of wrath against Moab and all her 
cities, “far or near.” It is mentioned in close connec- 4 
tion with Kerioth and Beth Gamul, which correspond as 
nearly as may bein nameto Keriyeh and Umm el-Jamal, 
—ruined cities in the neighborhood. Bozrah appears in 
the Apocrypha and Josephus as Bascra. Hither came 
the heroic Judas Maccabeus. He delivered from im- 
prisonment many of his unfortunate brethren, and de- 
stroyed the city, burning it, as far as that was possible, 
with fire. But withal there were yet glorious days in store 
for Bozrah. The land passed under the dominion of the 
Romans. The transjordanic provinces were subdued by 
Aulus Cornelius Palma. Bozrah he made capital of the 
province, calling it Nova Trajana Bostra, in honor of the 
emperor Trajan. This was in A.D. 105, from which 
date was reckoned the Bostrian era. The old city took 
a new lease of life, and worthily assumed her place as 
by , far the most important. city east. of Jordan. Her 
streets were graced with public buildings of which the 
proudest city need not have been ashamed. A network 
of magnificent roads, which even yet are traced across 
the plains, leading to all the principal towns and cities 
in the province, found in her its center. The merchan- 
dise of the East, by way of the road from the Persian 
Gulf, stocked her marts, and the gold and frankincense 
caravans from Arabia the Happy brought their stores to 
increase her wealth. The time of her greatest splendor 
probably fell in the short reign of Philip the Arabian, 
who, with the wealth of Rome at his command, guided 
by his Oriental pride and taste, would Javish adornment 
on the chief city of his native province, embellishing’ 
her streets and squares with triumphs of architectural 
art. Hither came the great Origen, to consult with the 
Bishop Beryllus, who had gone astray in matters of faith 

and doctrine; and he met with far greater success than 
the most doughty warriors for orthodoxy may ever hope 

for, if they regard the heretic as one only to be hunted 
out and prosecuted. 
Something might be learned from the methods of 

Origen, who, in brotherly and friendly converse, con- 

vinced the erring bishop, and saved him to the church. 

Subsequently the city became the seat of an arch- 

bishop. It maintained its fame as a commercial and 
military center down to the Mohammedan conquest. 

Bozrah was the first Syrian city invested by the Arabians. 

The intrepid and skilful soldier, Khalid, surnamed “The 

sword of God,” commanded the Moslems. While planted 
before the fortress, the Mohammedans, in the absence of 
water, performed their ablutions with sand. In the first 
encounter with Christians, outside the walls, the Mos- 
lems were entirely victorious. The former shut them- 
selves up in thevity, and mounted banners and crosses 
upon the walls, as if expecting divine intervention, by 
this means, in their favor. The governor, Romanus, 
counseling surrender, was deposed as a traitor, and an- 
other putin his place. Smarting under the double in- 
sult, he resolved to revenge himself by selling the city to 
theenemy. Through his treachery many valorous Mos- 
lem youths were introduced into the city, in the garb of 
ordinary citizens, and posted in various quarters. Ata 
given signal, the Moslem war-cry, Allah Akbar, resounded 
over the city. The defenders were thrown into confu- 





The gates were thrown open, and the city, with little 
bloodshed, passed into the hands of the Mohammedans, 
who retain it still. In the days of the Crusades it was 
still an important stronghold, practically the key to the 
possession of the eastern provinces, Baldwin III. cast 
his forces in vain against the rock-like walls. But the 
blight of Isl4m had fallen upon it. Gradually its splen- 
dor faded; its well-stocked marts were emptied; the 
sound of busy footsteps on its pavements died away; 
earthquakes shook down its temples and destroyed its 
public buildings; no hand was raised to arrest its decay. 
And now for centuries it has lain moldering in mourn- 
ful ruins under the fierce heat of the Syrian sun, black- 
ening in the breath of Time, But surely her season of 
solitude and desolation must be nearly over. When the 
long sabbath of the land is past, new life pulsing in all 
her furrows, the hills and vales resounding with the eong 
of the husbandman) Bozrah must awake from her weary 
sleep, and put on once again the »leasing garments of 
prosperity. 

Safed, Syria. 





REINFORCED. 
BY MRS. M. A, MAITLAND. 


He came to nie, that subtle one of old, 
With mask of blandness on his visage bold, 
And held the glass he carried to my eyes, 
That I might see how petty was the size 

Of what I, verily, a mountain thought 
Between my fealty and the thing I sought. 


“?Tis but a mole-hill!” I had almost cried, 
When lo! a well-known, stalwart form I spied 
Diminished toa pigmy! Then I knew 

Who sought to cheat me with distorted view ; 
Whose lying tool dwarfed to a paltry thing 
The guilt of a soul’s treason to its King! 


Ashamed to think how nearly had my word, 
In haste, called small what yet could grieve my Lord, 
I hid my face so that I might not see 
Him turn away in loathing just from me; 
Yet prayed my lips the while, “ Abide, abide!” 
And, ere I wist, my Lord was at my side! 
Stratford, Ontario, 


GETTING THE JOY OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. J, R. MILLER, 





Christ said a great deal about the joy of his disciples. 
He put it both in sermon and prayer, that he would have 
his joy in them. It is remarkable, too, that these words 
about joy were all spoken the night before he died. It 
seems a strange time to hear him talking of his joy. ‘It 
is evident that it was not earthly gladness that he meant, 
but a joy that dwelt too deep for any earthly pain or sor- 
row to touch, 

Surely here is a secret worth learning. There area 
thousand things in this world that tend to disturb or de- 
stroy human happiness. If there is a way to live beyond 
the reach of these things, to live a life calm, serene, re- 
joicing, victorious, songful, in‘the midst of sorrow, loss, 
struggle, pain, and wrong, we ought to know it. 

It is certain that we cannot get this joy by finding a 
place where the world’s cares and hurts cannot reach us. 
There is no such place on this earth. No walls can shut 
out pain or trial. Christ did not ask that his disciples 
should be taken outof the world. They must live, as he 
did, in ordinary human conditions. The winds blow no 
more softly for you because you are God’s child. ‘Christ 
does not give us his joy by sheltering us from the things 
that might disturb the joy. 

Nor does he give it by so changing our nature that we 
shall not feel the griefs and pains of life. To do this he 
would have to rob our hearts of the very qualities'in them 
that are noblest and divinest. Power to enjoy and be 
happy would also be destroyed with the power to suffer, 
for our joys and pains grow on the same stalk. Rack, 
stocks, and prison chains, hurt the disciples no less be- 
cause they had the love of Christ in them. 

We must get Christ’s joy as he got it. One secret was 
his unbroken consciousness of his Father’s love. When 
men hated him, when the world assaulted him, he fled to 
his Father, and found a refuge into which none could 
follow him, whose calm joy none could disturb. And we 
too must keep ourselves in the love of God if we would 
find this joy. Absolute devotion to the divine will was 
another of the secrets of Christ’s joy. He never did his 
own will, And in this way only can we find joy. ‘True, 
pure joy,” says Amiel, “consists in the union of the in- 
dividual will with the divine will, and in the faith that 
this supreme will is directed by love. Another secret of 

the joy of Christ was in his service and sacrifice of love. 








sion, the inhabitants into consternation and despair. 


for joy of their own, not where they are living to find 
their own good and pleasure, but where they are toiling 
and denying themselves to give joy to others, Christ’s 
whole life was devoted to ministry for sthers, and every 
service of love yielded him joy. His death, too, was the 
voluntary giving of himself for others. There isa beau-. 
tiful legend which gives us a glimpse of the joy of his 
cross. Father Ryan gives it thus: 

He walked beside the sea: he took his sandals off 

To oathe his weary feet in the pure, cool wave— 

For oe had walked across the desert sands 

All day long—and as he bathed his feet 

He murmured to himself,‘ Three yéars! Three years! 

And then, poor feet, the cruel nails will come 

And make you bleed; but that blood will lave 

All weary feet on dil their thorny ways.’” 
The deepest joy of Christ’s life must have been in his 
dying, for it was his greatest sacrifice and service. We 
get a glimpse of this'in the word which says, that “ for 
the joy set before him he endured the cross, despising 
the shame;” and we have its foreshadowing in the pro- 
phetic assurance that he should see of the travail of his 
soul, and should be’ satisfied. We can get this joy of 
Christ only as we enter his life of self-giving love. 
In another of our Lord’s words he tells us that this 
Christian joy is transformed sorrow. He said to his 
disciples, “ Your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” He 
did not tell them that their sorrow should be taken away 
and joy given in its place, but that the sorrow itself 
should be changed into joy. When there has been a 
bereavement, he does not give back the loved one. When 
there has been a disappointment, he does not undo it, 
and put into the life the dear thing that was wanted sd 
much. The trouble is not removed, but becomes a joy. 
This was fulfilled literally in respect to the cross, whose 
utter blackness became, later, the most glorious light the 
world has ever seen. 
The same transformation takes place in every sorréw 
of Christian faith; it is turned into joy. In the depths 
of every dark thunder-cloud there is a rainbow lying 
hidden, which will break forth when the sun smites 
upon the cloud. And there is no trouble that comes 
to any Christian which has not, lying concealed within 
its folds, a divine blessing of joy, which will be revealed 
when the love of Christ streams upon it. You bow low 
in sorrow when death las touched a loved one of yours, 
and the circle is broken. The loss seems irréparable: 
The grief appears too deep ever to receive comfort.: 
But the Comforter comes, the consolations of divine love 
are given, and the sorrow is turned into joy. The sense 
of loss is not taken away. The friend is not given back. 
The keenness of the grief is not softened. But the love 
of Christ is revealed. The truth of immortal blessed- 
ness becomes a window through which faith’s eye sees 
into the heavenly glory, beholding, not death, but radiant 
life. The will of God, that seemed to crush like a fall- 
ing avalanche the heart’s frail joys, appears now the very 
hand of God, blessing and doing good. The sorrow be- 
comes a deep joy. 

In every life that has passed through such experiences 
and has kept its faith, the sweetest, richest joys are 
always transformed sorrows. The best things in any life 
are not things born of summer days, the things that come 
without cost or effort. The things we prize most are not 
those we plucked, as one plucks flowers on a summer 
hiliside, from the gardens of ease and worldly pleasure. 
They are things that have become ours through pain, 
struggle, self-denial, and tears. Tlie lessons learned with 
greatest difficulty are the ones that are most to us in value 
and profit. Out of the hardest places of struggle and 
sacrifice we get the qualities that are the brightest orna- 
ments of our character, and the noblest elements of our 
strength. The lenses through which now we see deepest 
into heaven once were salt tears. The treasures we hold 
now with firmest clasp once seemed marred things, un- 
sightly, unlovely, things we shrunk from receiving. The 
points in our past, which now appear to have been full- 
est of outcome of good for our life, are those which at 
the time seemed God’s strange ways with as. Christian 
joy is transformed sorrow. 

Another thing about this joy is that it cannot be taken 
from us. Not dependent on earthly conditions, earthly 
accidents cannot reach it, Very much of our happiness 
others can take from us; but, if we are believers in Christ, 
there is an inner gladness which no one can touch. We 
can conceive of a strong fortress, in time of war, all of 
whose outer approaches may be assailed and despoiled, 
but within whose walls and gates there is a place of 
security which no enemy can enter, which no desolating 
hand of warcan touch. There you would find a quiet 
home, with music and pictures, with garden and flowers, 








The angels see human j joy on earth, not where men seek 





with love and peace, Like -this is the Christian -life, 
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Without, in the world, there are troubles and antago- 
nisms, and the outer gladness may be all swept away; 
but, within, there is a holy place of peace which nothing 
can invade. 

How that man or woman is to be pited who has no joy 
that others cannot take away, whose whole life, to its 
innermost stronghold, is open to the tread of alien feet! 
It is dreadful to have no joys of which the world cannot 
rob us, to have all our happiness, the deepest and most 
sacred, within the reach of human or earthly despoiling. 
Yet there are many people of whom this is true. They 
have no inner sanctuary of life which is beyond the reach 
of intrusion, which no foot can invade, which no hand 
can desecrate. But if we are the friends of Christ, our 
heart’s joy should be untouchable. Our property, our 
loved ones, our health, may be taken away, and all earthly 
sources of happiness despoiled; but deep within, un- 
touched and untouchable, the joy of Christ still and ever 
abides, 

This is the ideal Christian life. It is possible to every 
one,—the weakest, the most exposed, the most sorely 
troubled,—possible, but possible only in Christ. There 
is no self-sufficiency in us which will give it tous. The 
dream of self-culture may be most radiant, but it is only 
a dream ; it never can be realized. All that self alone 
can build up may be destroyed. The fairy palace of 
self-sufficiency which one may pile up can be nothing 
more than a house built upon the sand, which the floods 
will sweep away. But when we have Christ in our heart, 
we have a life which no one can touch, whose joy lives 
on, sweet, calm, and serene, amid all earth’s strifes and 
trials. 

This is the life every one should seek to live. We 
should not carry our joy where any earthly experience 
ean destroy it, but where it will be safe from whatsoever 
might quench it. It is impossible to estimate the power 
for good, in this sad, struggling life, of a bright, glad, 
shining face. 

“ Of all the lights you carry in your face, 
Joy shines farthest out to sea,” 
One of the best things any of us can do for this world 
is to show it ever a victorious life of joy, a face that 
shines even through tears, a beauty of the Lord which 
glows with radiance even in the night. That is the life 
the Master wants every follower of his to live; and we 
can live it, too, if our life is truly hid with Christ in God. 
Philadelphia. 





BOYS’ MISSION BANDS. 


* 
BY L. SANDYS. 


There must be a reason for the evident reluctance of 
boys to take any part in missionary work. For any one 
accustomed to boys will agree with me that, for a work 
that.they are interested in, no effort is too great for them 
to make to accomplish the desired end. 

There is a reason for their evident indifference. It is 
simply ignorance; and the only way to arouse their in- 
terest in mission work is to give them a thorough know!l- 
edge of the crying needs and privations of our devoted 
missionaries. For who is enthusiastic about a subject 
of which he knows nothing? 

Then you ask how this knowledge is to be given. The 
best way that I know of is to have a debating society in 
connection with your mission band. For instance, sup- 
pose your boys meet once a week. Never do anything 
more than you find absolutely necessary yourself. Make 
them feel that it is their meeting, and their privilege to 
arrange the room, give around the hymn-books, and 
welcome strangers. If one of them can play for the 
hymn, let him do so, If he strikes a false note, take no 
notice; itis only through nervousness, that, if not noticed, 
will soon pass away. Remember, what you want to do is 
to develop the best talents in your little band. Let them 
take it in turn to read a short, simple missionary prayer, 
which you have printed on a card for that purpose. 

Next comes the subject for discussion, and here I want 
to impress upon the president the necessity of being 
fully prepared on it. By way of example, take St. Paul's 
first missionary journey. Hestarted from Antioch. Tell 
all you can about the city; how Paul got there, why he 
left, who accompanied him, and where they went to. 
Trace his journey on the map, so that they may have a 
definite understanding as to locality, etc. Find out all 
you can about the dress, manners, and customs of the 
people with whom he came in contact, and the result of 
his preaching the gospel to them. Make it so real to 
them that they will take the journey with Paul. 

But you say, This means hard work for the president. 
Of course it does. Is anything of consequence ever ac- 


again, don’t confine your society to Bible subjects for 
discussion, for, to many, Bible times seem very far away, 
but take the lives of missionaries in our own time. 

I, feeling this lack of interest was due to ignorance, 
wrote to one of our own Northwest missionaries, asking 
for some particulars of his life and work amongst our 
Indians, And his answer was so graphic that I felt, 
after reading his letter to the children, and finding out 
the points he mentioned on the missionary map, as if I 
had visited his missions myself; and the children knew 
that the work they read about in the Bible was being 
carried on in the present time, and that they had the 
same opportunity of refraining from or aiding the work 
as had the people in the time of Paul. 

But enough on this point. Now as to work, Give 
the boys boy’s work, and some definite object to work 
for. For instance, we have given our boys’ bands the 
purchasing of a pair of horses for an impoverished mis- 
sion. This means hard work for them, in collecting, and 
self-denial. But those boys talk of “ our horses,” and 
take as much pride and pleasure in them as if they were 
buying them for themselves. 

And finally, above all, be patient with the boys. Re- 
member that a burning interest in the work is often 
hidden under an indifferent manner, and possibly some 
of your little band, fired by the enthusiasm aroused in 
their boyish hearts by studying the lives and trials of 
these devoted missionaries, may go forth in future years 
to fulfil our Saviour’s command, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

Chatham, Ont. ° 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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SEEDS AND WORDS. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


We are tiny seeds that wait 
For winter’s white to go,— 
For the tapping of the warmer rain 
To call us from below. 
In our covers, dull and brown, 
We hide the blue, the gold, 
The scarlet, and the spotless white, 
That soon will peep, to glad your sight, 
Above the darksome mould. 


We can hear the tramping storm, 
But little do we heed; 
We know that safely we are housed 
Till earth our light shall need, 
Sweet the mission we must do; 
We only wait the hour 
When God shal] use our simple grace 
To star each nook and lonely place 
With lovely leaf and flower. 


We are gentle words that wait, 
In every heart we hide ; 
What a joy and blessedness we have 
To scatter far and wide! 
Not for springtime days alone, 
Nor summer, do we live; 
If seeds can make the earth so bright, 
How dear, how precious, the delight 
That kindly words can give! 


Shall we quicken, like the seeds ? 
Shall all our grace unfold ? 
We have messages for lonely hearts, 
And hope, not bought with gold! 
’Tis the sunshine of a face 
That softly calls us here; 
O words of kindly pleasantness, 
More precious than the flowers, ye bless 
All seasons of God’s year ! 
A 


New York City. 





THE RUNAWAY BOY. 
BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


Two figures stand in the starlight looking out over 
the dark water toward the lights of a large brig which 
is anchored in the harbor. One of them throws a bundle 
into a small boat, which he then proceeds to unfasten. 

Hark! they hear approaching footsteps. 

The other jumps quickly into the boat, and lies as mo- 
tionless as the bundle of clothes by bis side. His heart 
beats fast as he hears the watchman call : 

“ Who is there? ”’ 

“It is I,” returns his friend; “I have business with 
the captain of yonder American ship, and cannot wait 
till morning.” 

It was a Japanese boy who lay so still in the bottom 





complished without costing some one hard work? Then, 


of the boat; and in that day, not so very many years 





ago, any Japanese who ran away from his country was 
liable to be put to death. Therefore the boy felt much 
relieved when the watchman passed on without making 
any farther inquiry. His friend stepped into the boat, 
and rowed swiftly toward the brig, on board of which 
the runaway was kindly received by the captain, who 
locked him up safely in a storeroom of the ship’s cabin, 
When he woke in the morning, he heard Japanese offi- 
cers talking in the cabin with the captain, and scarcely 
dared to breathe for fear of discovery. After a while 
the officers went away in their boat, and the brig sailed 
out of the harbor, bound for China. When the shores 
of Japan were fast receding from view, and all danger 
of pursuit was over, the friendly captain unlocked the 
door of the storeroom where the runaway lay concealed, 
He came out, to find himself among a strange people, 
whose language he could not understand. 

Has this Japanese boy been cruelly treated by his 
parents, or is he a poor homeless fellow whom love of 
change and hope of golden fortunes have induced to 
make this perilous venture? Neither; he is leaving 
behind, with deep regret, kind parents and dear brothers 
and sisters. A few years before this, he read a history 
of the United States in the Chinese language; and the 
account of a strange country so unlike, and, as he 
thought, so superior to his own, had filled him with 
longing to learn more about it. 

“I wondered so much,” he says, “my brain would 
melted out of my head. Fyrom that time I wished to 
learn American knowledge.” 

Sometimes he would go away from the house of the 
prince who employed him io do writing, in order that 
he might study with a foreign teacher. When the 
prince found it out, he was much displeased. One day 
the prince said : 

“ Why do you run out from here? ”’ 

“I wished to learn foreign knowledge,” the boy re- 
plied. “My soul went to my teacher’s house to learn, 
and my body was obliged to go too.” 

Then the prince laughed, and promised to give him 
more wages if he would stay with him. But it was 
knowledge, not money, that the boy wanted; so he 
gladly took the first opportunity to sail for a foreign port, 

When they landed in China, the captain of the brig 
on which he had sailed took him to Captain Taylor, of 
the Wild Rover, bound for the United States. 

“What is your name?” asked the captain. 

“ Neesima Shimeta,” was the reply. 

Sailors do not like long names, and this one sounded 
odd to the Yankee captain; so he answered gruffly, but 
not unkindly, “I shall call you Joe.” And Joe, or Jo- 
seph, he was always called thereafter. 

While waiting for the Wild Rover to sail, Joe thought 
he would like to buy a copy of the New Testament in 
Chinese. He had seen one in Japan, and thought it a 
wonderful book. Not having money enough for the 
purchase, he sold his much-prized Japanese sword, and 
bought the book which became the guide and comfort of 
his life. 

He worked his passage as a cabin-boy. Captain Tay- 
lor was kind to him, and taught him much useful knowl- 
edge. Knowing his great desire for an education, he 
told the owner of the ship about him as soon as they 
arrived in America. This gentleman was so much 
pleased with Joe that he sent him to school, and paid 
all his expenses for several years. 

Meanwhile the people of Japan had found out that 
there were some things to learn outside of their own 
country, and they sent more young men to American 
schools. They also sent word to Joe that he could re- 
turn to Japan, without fear of punishment, when he had 
completed his studies. This made him very happy; for 
he loved his own country and the friends he had left there. 

After an absence of ten years, Joseph Neesima went 
back to his dear native land: How glad his old father ° 
was tosee him! As glad, I think, as that other father, 
of whom we read in the Bible, was to see his long-lost 
son Joseph. And how glad Joseph was to bring to his 
friends the “ foreign knowledge” which he had acquired, 
and especially the story of Jesus Christ, who died, not 
only for Americans, but for all the world. 

Once again he visited the United States; and on his 
return to Japan a second time this same Neesima, who a 
few years before had stolen forth secretly by night, was 
met with a joyous welcome by five hundred people. 
They loved him because he lived a noble life, and tried 
to help his people. He died honored by all his coun- 
trymen, and to-day hundreds of young Japanese are 
studying at the great Christian college which he founded 
in Japan. 





Arlington, Mass. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


———————_———— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1893.] 


1, April 2.—The Besurrection of Christ........... Matt. 28 : 1-10 
2. April 9.—Afflictions sanctified Job & ; 17-27 
3, April 16.—Job’s Appeal to God Job 23 : 1-10 
4. April 23.—Job’s Confession and Restoration......................- Job 42 : 1-10 
6. April 90.—Wisdom’s Warning..............ccccceeeeeee 

6, May 7.~—The Value of Wisdom. 
7. May 14.—Frults of Wisdom. 















8. May 21.—Against Intemperance..................ccc-cecsseeeesenseee Prov. 23 : 29-35 
9. May 28.—The Excellent Woman..... ceesevorecee POV, 81 : 10-81 
10. June 4.—Reverence and Fidelity...............cccceseeeeeceeeeereeees Eccl, 5 : 1-42 


11, June 11,—The Creator Remembered... 
12, June 18.— Messiah's Kingdonn..............c.ccccseecsereesseeeseneerereeene Mal, 3:1-12 
18, June 25.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XIV.—THE BOOK OF JOB: PROLOGUE 
AND FIRST DEBATE, 


[Nore: The questions of date, authorship, etc, of the 
Book of Job are to be determined from its actual contents. 
These questions can best be treated after the book itself has 
heen analyzed. They will be taken up in Study XVII.] 


I, Tae Materrat OvTLINgD, 

1, The Prologue. The prosperity and scrupulous piety of 
Job (Job 1: 1-5), its disinterestedness questioned (1 : 6-11), 
a test allowed (1: 12), the first test—loss of wealth and family ; 
Job true to God (1: 18-22), the second test—Job smitten 
with elephantiasis (comp. 7 : 5); he is still true (2: 1-10). 
Forsaken by those neggest him (comp. 19 : 13-19), Job passes 
several months (7 : 3 f.) in lonely pain and misery. Finally, 
his three friends come to him (2: 11-13), [their unspoken 
sympathy breaks him down,] he says: “ Curse the day when 
E.was born [3: 3-10]; why did I not die at once [3 : 11-19]? 
why was life given to wretched me [3 : 20-26] ?” 

2. The Discussion, First Cycle (4 to 14).—Eliphas: “O Job, 
comforter of others, why despair, forgetting that the right- 
éous never perish [4: 1-11]. It has been revealed to me 
that no man can be counted as absolutely perfect: affliction 
should be expected by him [4:12 to 5:7]. God’s pur- 
poses are good ; accept this punishment as a chastening, and 
all will yet be well with you [5 : 8-27].” Job: “ My calam- 
ity is unusual and. unexplainable; God is crushing me 
[6 : 1-13]. Ye are like a winter's stream in the desert; 
when most needed ye are wanting [6 : 14-20]. Have sym- 
pathy with me; believe me innocent! [6 : 21-80.) Man, 
it is true, is born to trouble, but my misery is intense. Why 
doth God so beset me? [7:1-21.]” Bildad: “Can God be 
unjust?) No! Your children suffered for their sins; throw 
yourself now on God's mercy [8 : 1-7]. Our forefathers 
assure us that retribution awaits the wicked [8: 8-19]. If 
you are really a righteous man, God will yet prosper you 
[8 : 20-22].” Job: “ Yes, God is just; but this justice seems 
simply the arbitrary will of overwhelming power; it is not 
always discriminating [9: 1-24]. To vindicate myself is 
hopeless, nor is there any mediator [9 : 25-35]. Why, 
O God, dost thou afflict me? Is it godlike? Hast thou 
created and preserved me in order to relentlessly pursue me? 
(10: 1-17.] Why, then, give me life at all? Let me depart 
unmolested to the land of darkness [10 : 18-22].” Zophar: 
“© presumptuous Job, would that God could speak to you 
and show you your real guilt! [11:1-6.] God is beyond 
understanding ; his omniscience can see iniquity of which 
man is unconscious [11 : 7-12]; but submit to God, and pros- 
perity will return [11:13-20].” Job: “ Your truths are 
truisms; I know them all,—you are making me a laughing- 
stock [12: 1-6]. Of course, everything, both good and evil, 
is in God’s hands; God’s power and wisdom I know as well 

as you [12:7 to 13:2). Ye are distorting the truth on 
God's behalf [13: 3-12]. Listen while I plead with God 
£18 : 13-22]. Wilt thou not have forbearance with frail 
man, sad and hopeless as his life usually is? [13 : 23 to 14: 
12] Oh that another life was possible (14: 13-15], but 
such hopes are vain [14 : 16-22].” 

II. Sucexstep Torics. 

1. The Characters Introduced. (1.) The central figure, Job. 
Note the passages which indicate that he was a thoroughly 
good man, not an inhabitant of Palestine, who supposed that 
he was the object of God’s wrath, but undeservedly, (2.) 
Satan, the Adversary. Note his restlessness and cynicism, 
Compare Goethe’s portrait of Mephistopheles in the Prologue 
to “Faust.” “The Adversary” here is an agent, not an 
opponent, of God, showing, however, a malicious pleasure in 
his functions. The Miltonic Satan is a very different being. 
Compare, too, the Satan of Zechariah 3:1; 1 Chronicles 
21:1. (3.) The friends, Eliphaz the Idumean, a venerable 
and devout wise man, who appeals to revelation; Bildad of 
Shuah, a disciple of tradition; Zophar of Naamah, a dog- 


much individuals as mouthpieces of opinion. Among them 
they represent the various solutions commonly offered by 
men for perplexities, such as Job’s. 

2. The Prologue, (1.) Recapitulate its details; for exam- 
ple, the wealth and happiness of Job’s family, the scene in 
heaven, the calamities, the bearing of Job. (2.) Consider 
its character. What details seem like historical facts? What 
details seem symbolical, or at least imaginative? Can we 
characterize it as “idealized history” (Davidson)? (3.) 
Consider its purpose. Did the author intend chiefly to tell us 
about Job, or to let us into the secret that he was being 
tested? (4.) Note its boldness. Where, in biblical literature, 
are divine mysteries handled with more freedom than here? 
3. The First Round of Discussion. (1.) Note its occasion, 
Job’s passionate cry for death and his indirect allusions to 
God (Job 3) suggest a feeling of bitterness in his soul, 
which his friends cannot pass by (4:2). At all hazards, 
they will justify God. Eliphaz urges the unsuspected sin 
that lurks in every heart, making punishment inevitable 
upon all mankind. Bildad emphasizes the perfect, discrimi- 
nating justice of God, by which he orders all things. Zophar 
urges the folly of trying to determine the mystery of God’s 
ways. He is omnipotent; submit to his judgment. All 
three friends assumed that Job’s sufferings implied sin on his 
part. This Job denies. He respects his own convictions, 
and is honest, He sees only “brazen hardness” round about 
him, and he cannot term it justice. 

III. OBsERVATIONS. 

1, Elephantiasis (Job 2: 7). Passages which lead to 
this interpretation are Job 16: 16; 7: 13, 14,5; 30: 80,17, 
Compare Davidson, p. 13, note. 

2. Job 1:2. .The numbers 3, 5, 7, are round numbers, 
and express the ideas of perfection, sufficiency. 

3. Job 12 : 17-25 seems to refer to some captivity; ac- 
cording to Genung, to the deportation of the northern 
Israelites in B.C, 722. 

4. Note how the friends increase in force of accusation. 
Eliphaz was courteous and indirect (4: 7); Bildad spoke of 
the son’s calamity as just (8 : 4): -Zophar finds Job’s punish- 
ment less than he deserves (11 : 6). 

5. Daysman (9: 33), or umpire. Job speaks of one as if 
he would be helpful, if he existed. Afterwards he asserts 
his existence (16: 19; 19: 25f.) 

IV. RererEnces. 

In making a more complete analysis of the thought of 
Job, Driver’s “Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament” will be helpful. The two books of least cost 
and greatest interpretative value are Davidson's “ Job” (Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges) and Genung’s “ The 
Epic of the Inner “Life.” It is also worth while to consult 
Cheyne’s “Job and Solomon.” It should be understood that 
the use of the Revised Version, corrected by its own margin, 
is almost essential to a close study of the Book of Job. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON I. APRIL 2, 1898. 
PRE-VIEW. 


* This quarter’s lessons are from a variety of sources, and 
with little chronological coherence. But they all touch upon 
“The Blessings of Right Living,” and all are illustrative of 
the fact that God withholds no good thing from them who 
walk uprightly. The pre-view may, therefore, be put in this 
shape 





‘ THE BLESSINGS OF RIGHT LIVING. 


. Hope from Heaven. 
Benefits from Affliction. 

. Light in Darkness, 
Acceptance with God. 

. Admonitions from Wisdom. 
. Rewards of Wisdom. 

. Rewards of Righteousness. 
. Warnings Against Peril. 
Kelp at Home. 
Consistency before God. 
Fidelity to God. 

Final Acceptance, 


CHASTE HY 


10. 

11. 

12. 

Go.pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER.—" No good thing will 
he withhold from them that walk uprightly ” (Psa. 84: 11). 





The Resurrection of Christ. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 28: 1-10. Memory verses: 6, 7.) 


COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


1 In the end of the sabbath, as| 1 Now late on the sabbath day, 
it began to dawn toward the first; as it began to dawn toward 
day of the week, came Ma’ry the first day of the week, came 
Mag-da-lé’ne and the other Ma‘ry! Mary Magdalene and the other 
to see the sepulchre. | Mary to see the sepulchre. 

2 And, behold, there was a/| 2 And bebold, there was a great 
great earthquake: for the angel earthquake; for an angel of 
of the Lord descended from hea- the Lord descended from hea- 





matic asserter of personal opinion. These men are not so 


the stone from the door, and sat 
upon it, 

3 His countenance was like 
lightning, and his raiment white 
as snow : 

4 And for fear of him the keep- 
ers did shake, and became as 
dead men. 

5 And the angel answered and 
said unto the women, Fear not 
ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, 
which was crucified. 

6 He is not here: for he isrisen, 
as he said. Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay. 

7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples that he is risen from the 
dead ; and, behold, he goeth be- 
fore you into Gé&l’i-lee; there 
shall ye see him: lo, I have told 
you. 

8 And they: departed quickly 
from the sepulchre with fear and 
great joy; and did run to bring 
his disciples word. 

9 { And as they went to tell his 
disciples, behold, Jesus met them, 
saying, All hail. And they came 
and held him by the feet, and 
worshipped him. 

10 Then said Jesus unto them, 
Be not afraid : go tell my breth- 
ren that they go into Gal’i-lee, 
and there shall they see me. 








away the stone, and sat upon 
3 it. His appearance was as 
lightning, and his raiment 
4 white as snow: and for fear 
of him the watchers did quake, 
5 and became asdead men, And 
the angel answered and said 
unto the women, Fear not ye: 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, 
6 which hath been crucified. He 
is not here; for he is risen, 
even as he said. Come, see 
the place ! where the Lord lay. 
7 And go quickly, and tell his 
disciples, He is risen from the 
dead ; and lo, he goeth before 
you into Galilee; there sball 
yesee him: lo, I have told you. 
8 And they departed quickly 
from the tomb with fear aid 
great joy, and ran to bring his 
9 disciples word, And bebold, 
Jesus met them, saying, All 
hail. And they came and took 
hold of his feet,and worshipped 
10 him, Then saith Jesus unto 
them, Fear not: go tell my 
brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there shall they 
see me. 


1 Many ancient authorities read where he lay. 


The American Revisers would 


substitute “who” or “ that” for 
“which” in verse 5, and omit marg.! 





Datty Home REapings: 


LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Blessings of Right Living. 


GoLpEN Text For THE QuaRTER: No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.—Psa. 84 : 11, 





Lesson Topic: Hope from Heaven. 


1. By the Ministry of Angels, vs. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. In the Privilege of Serving, v. 8. 
3. Through the Fellowship of Christ, vs. 9, 10. 


GoLpEN Text: But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept.—1 Cor, 15 : 20. 


M.—Matt. 28:1-10. The resurrection of Christ. 
T.—Mark 16 ; 1-20. Mark’s narrative. 
W.—Luke 24 : 1-32. -Luke’s narrative. 
T.—Luke 24 : 83-53. Lu 


‘s narrative. 


F.—John 20:1-81. John’s narrative. 


$.—Jobhn 21:1-14. John’s narrative. 


$.—1 Cor. 15: 1-20. Paul’s statement, 





\. The Lord’s Sepulchey ; 


ll. The Angel’s Errand: 


). 
They . . .made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone 
A tomb... where never man had 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, BY THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS, 


Came ... to see the sepulchre (1). 
= own new tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock (Matt. 27: 


(Matt. 27 : 66). 
yet lain (Luke 23 : 53). 


An angel of the Lord ... came and rolled away the stone (2). 


Looking up, they see that the stone is rolled back (Mark 16 : 4). 
They found the stone rolled away from the tomb (Luke 24 : 2). 


il. The Angel’s Appearance : 


Mary .. . seeth the stone taken away from the tomb (John 20 : 1), 


His appearance was as lightning, and his raiment white as 


snow (3). 


For fear of him the watchers did quake (Matt. 28 : 4 


A young man, ... arrayed 


IV. The Angel’s Encouragement : 


(Acts 27 : 23, 24), 


V. The Angel’s Disclosure : 


Vi. The Angel's Command ; 


Remember how 
The word spoken through ange 


Vil. The Angel's Promise : 
He goe 


1. Quick in Response : 


li, Exact in Performance : 


). 
in a white robe (Mark 16 ; 5). 
In dazzling apparel (Luke 24 : 4), 


Fear not ye : for I know that ye seck Jesus (5). 
The angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias (Luke 1 : 18). 
The angel said unto them, Be not afraid (Luke 2 : 10). 
There stood by me this night an angel, ... saying, Fear not, Paul 


He is not here; for he is risen, even as he said (6). 
Be killed, and the third day be raised up (Matt. 16 : 21). 
Why seek ye the living among the dead? (Luke 24 : 5.) 

A vision of angels. . . said that he was alive (Luke 24 : 23). 


Go quickly, and tell his disciples (7). 
Go, tell his disciples and Peter (Mark 16 : 7). 
@ spake unto you... in Galilee (Luke 24 : 6). 
proved stedfast (Heb. 2 ; 2). 


. - into Galilee ; there shall ye see him (7). 

After I am raised up, I will go before you into Galflee (Matt. 26-: $2), 
The eleven disciples went ixto Galilee (Matt. 28 : 16). 

This Jesus . . . shall so come in like manner (Acts 1:11). 


Il, IN THE PRIVILEGE OF SERVING. 


hey departed quickly . . . and ran (8). 
Peter arose, and ran unto the tomb (Luke 24 : 12). 
They rose up that very hour. and returned (Luke 24 : $8). 
She runneth therefore, and cometh to Simon (John 20 : 2). 


They departed .. . to bring his disciples word (8). 
She went and told them that had beeh with him (Mark 16 : 10). 


1. Jesus Disclosing Himself : 


Jesus came to them and 





ven, and came and rolled back ven, and came and rolled 


They went away and told it unto the rest (Mark 16 : 13). 
They rehearsed the things that happened (Luke 24 : 35). 


Ill. THROUGH THE FELLOWSHIP OF CHRIST. 


Behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail (9). 


hem (Matt. 28 : 18). 


untot 
eater atoe abt aire lan tn 
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il. Jesus Permitting Access : 

They came and tok hold of hs feet, and worshipped him (8). 
Jesus himself Seow pene, and went with thom 24 : 15). 
jE eel handle me, and see (Luke 

hy band and put it into my side ohn 20 : 27). 

{U. Jesus Dispelling Fear : : 

Then saith Jesus unto them, Fear not (10). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : $2). 
poses cate See. We y are ye troubled? (Like 24 : 38.) 
Jesus... saith unto i the, Peace be unto you John 2 19). 
Vv, Rehidbeliie Mag 

There shall they ove me (10). 
> = with you alway, even unto the end of the world (Matt. 


: 20). 
oY send forth the promise of my Father upon you (Luke 
Because I live, ye shall live also (John 14 : 19). 


Verse 1.—‘‘Came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary.” (1) A 
hol vam (2) A sacred errand ; (3) A precious success. 

‘erse 2.—“ Behold, there was a great earthquake.” ®) The occa- 
sion; (2) The accompaniments The nent A pivotal 
fact; (2) Its dark antecedents; oy Is tri ee Senta. 

Verse 4.—' For fear of him t aid qu ” (1) The 
sturdy guard ; (2) The resistless cals (3) ) The decisive victory. 

Verse 5.—'Fear not ye: for I know t at ye seek Jesus.’’ (1) 
Heaven's high messenger; (2) Earth's e. seekers ; (3) Mercy’s 
sweet consolations. 

Verse 6.—'* He isrisen, even ashe said.” (1) A shadowy prophecy; 
(2 ‘A ‘tubstantial fulfilment. 


uickly, and tell his disciples.” (1) History’s 
ndest ect: ca eaven’s rere now omens (3) Earth’s brightest 
re.—(1 at once ; ell ivevery where. 
Verse 8,—** The Govereed Kem uickly, . - and = to bring his disci- 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION ASSURED. 


Fraud impossible (Matt. 27 : 62-66). 

Manifestations abundant (Matt. 28:9, 16, 17; Mark 16: 9, 12, 14; 
Luke 24 : 18-15, 38, 34, 36; John 20:14, 19, 26; 21:1; 1 Cof. 15 
8-8). 

Proofs infallible (Luke 24 : 85, 39, 43 ; John 20 : 20, 27 ; 

Followers convinced (Acts 1 : 22; 2:32; 8:15; 4:33). 

Enemies discomfited (Matt. 28 : 11-15). 


Acts 1 : 8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


ANTECEDENT Events.—On Friday afternoon our Lord 
died on the cross; that evening he was hastily embalmed and 
buried, by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, in a new 
sepulcher belonging to the former, situated in a garden not 
far from Golgotha. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
were watching at the sepulcher, when it was closed with a 
great stone. A watch was placed there on the sabbath by the 
Jewish rulers. On the evening of that day spices were pre- 
pared by the women (Mark; Luke’s account is not opposed 
to this). The lesson begins with what happened early the 
next morning. 

The Yarious accounts of the angelic appearances and other 
incidents can be best harmonized by assuming two parties of 
women: Mary Magdalene, the other Mary, ang Salome, in 
the first party, and a larger number following them. Some, 
however, think the appearance to Mary Magdalene is referred 
to in the lesson, while others transpose the order of the two 
appearances. 

Piace.—The sepulcher near Golgotha, the site of which 

. isnot known. It was outside the city ; hence the traditional 
spot, now covered by the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, is 
not likely to be the true site, 

Trwe.—Early on Sunday, the 17th of Nisan, A.U.C. 783; 
that is, April 9, A.D. 30, 

Prrsons.—Mary Magdalene, out of whom our Lord had 
cast seven demons. She cannot be proven to be the sinful 
woman of Luke 7, nor the sister of Lazarus, “The other 
Mary” was the mother of James the Little and the wife of 
Clopas. She is supposed to be the sister of our Lord’s mother 
(John 19 : 25); but this is not certain, since Salome may be 
referred to by that phrase. Salome and Joanna are named 
in the other accounts, which imply a number of other women. 
An angelis mentioned as well as the guards, Our Lord him- 
self appears. 

InctpENTS.—The women come to see the sepulcher; a 
great earthquake occurs; an angel descends and rolls away 
the stone. Sitting upon it,‘he terrifies the guards, Speaking 
to the women, he bids them fear not, telling them that Jesus 
is risen, inviting them to see the place where he lay. The 
angel adds a message to the disciples, telling them that they 
will see the Lord in Galilee. The women depart, with fear 
and joy, to deliver the message, and on the way Jesus meets 
them. They worship him; he bids them fear not, and re- 
peats the meesage to the disciples. 

PaRALLEL Passaces—Mark 16: 1-8; Luke 2%: 1-12; 
John 20 : 1-18, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—Now late on the sabbath day, as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary to see the sepulehre: The expression at the begin- 
ning of this verse is peculiar, as compared with the expres- 
sions found in the corresponding passages in the other Gos- 
pels. It seems probable that the writer, instead of following 


which it closed at six o’clock in the evening,—counted the 
hours from.the daylight of one day to the daylight of the 
next. He thus reckoned the night hours—as it is so natural 
for men to do—as belonging with the daylight hours which 
precede them. The time of the coming of the two women to 
the sepulcher is designated as the early dawn of the first day 
of the week. The women, who were deeply attached to 
Jesus, returned to the city after the burial, as Luke informs 
us, and, in accordance with the ordinance of the Jewish law, 
they rested during the hours of thesabbath. They wakened at 
a very early hour on the following morning, their minds and 
hearts Leing full of grief and of the thought of the last act of 
embalmihg the body of their Lord, which they were hoping to 
perform. They started on their way to the tomb as soon as 
the light of the day had become sufficient. This evangelist 
mentions only two women, Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary; but it is clear from the other narratives that there 
were others besides these, and that one of these others was 
Salome,the mother of James and John. “The other Mary” 
was, as we learn elsewhere, the mother of the four brothers, 
James, Joses, Simon, and Judas.—To see the sepulcher : Con- 
sidering the brevity of the account here, we cannot regard this 
statement as inconsistent with what Luke and Mark say of their 
bringing the spices which they had prepared, and thus of their 
going to the tomb with the purpose of anointing the body. 
Verse 2.—And behold, there was a great earthquake ; for an 
angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
away the stone, and sat ypon it: If we consider the account 
given by Matthew simply in itself, it would seem that the 
earthquake and the rolling away of the stone occurred after 
the arrival of the women at the tomb. Itis evident, however, 
that Matthew’s account is very brief, and that he moves on 
in it rapidly with the special purpose of bringing out what 
is contained in the closing verses of the chapter. When we 
find, accordingly, that the other Gospels give us more full 
details, and that these details may be adjusted to the story as 
given by Matthew, we may readily believe that what he says 
should be supplemented and arranged in connection with 
what is discovered elsewhere. It is, accordingly, reasonable 
to suppose that all that is mentioned in this second verse, as 
well as in the two following verses, took place while the 
women were on their way to the sepulcher, or possibly before 
they started. The impression derived from the other Gos- 
pels would rather lead us to this supposition than to the 
opposite supposition. The language of Mark is suggestive in 
relation to this point. He says, “And they were saying 
among themselves, Who shall roll us away the stone from 
the door of the tomb? and looking up, they see that the 
stone is [already] rolled back.” The women are represented 
in Mark as entering into the tomb and seeing the angel there. 
Here the angel is sitting upon the stone, outside of the tomb. 

Verses 3, 4.—His appearance was as lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow: and for fear of him the watchers did quake, and 
became as dead men: The brilliant and dazzling manifestation 
of the angel is presented as indicating the impression made 
upon the minds of the beholders, as of a divine messenger. 
We find in Luke the expression “in dazzling apparel; in 
John, “in white;” and in Mark, “ arrayed in a white robe.” 
The suggestion is of glory and purity alike. The appearance 
was such as not only to fill the minds of the women with 
awe, but also to awaken terror and alarm on the part of the 
watchers who had, at the request of the Jewish rulers, been 
appointed to guard the tomb. We may compare the im- 
pression produced on the Roman soldiers by Jesus, as men- 
tioned in John 18 : 6. 

Verses 5, 6.—And the angel answered and said unto the women, 
Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been cru- 
cified. He is not here; for he is risen, even as he said. Come, 
see the place where the Lord lay: The answer was‘ one 
which had reference to their manifested feeling, rather than 
any words or question which they had uttered. ‘“ When the 
women reached the sepulcher,” says Dr. Morison, “ instead 
of the blocked-up entrance to the dark and gloomy tomb, 
there appeared to them the angel seated upon the stone lying 
rolled aside, and Roman soldiers were lying around as dead 
men. What can all thisbe? They had not yet dreamed of 
a real resurrection. Their whole being, trembling under the 
shock of surprise, was interrogative,—W hat is all this? The 
angel anticipated explicit inquiries.” —Fear not ye : The word 
“ye” is emphatic in the original. There is no occasion for 
you, who are loving disciples of Jesus, to be terrified as these 
prostrate watchers are.—For I know: The reason suggested 
in the word “for” is a reason why he gives them an answer 
to their mental questioning, and also a reason why they, as 
cuntrasted with the watchers, need not fear.—He is not here ; 
for he is risen: The assurance is here given, before there had 
been any manifestation of Jesus, that he had risen from the 
dead. The minds of the women must have been filled with 
astonishment, and must have been unable to apprehend the 
fulness of significance which belonged to the words. Their 
thought is called, by way of confirmation of that which is 
declared as having taken place, to what Jesus had said before 





movably upon another than the true view of the kingdom 
and his relation to it.—Come, see the place where he lay: Let 
the sight of the empty tomb prove to you the truth of my 
words, that he is not here, and prepare your minds for the 
belief and conviction that he is risen from the dead. Let 
your fear give way to joy, as you bring yourselves to the 
realization of what has taken place and of what is involved in 
the great event for yourselves and for all who have committed 
themselves to him as his disciples. He is the risen Lord. 
Verse 7.—And go quickly, and tell his disciples, He is risen 
from the dead ; and lo, he goeth before you into Galilee ; there 
shall ye see him: lo, I have told you: They were to lay aside 
their fears, and, having seen within the tomb the evidence 
of what had been told them, they were to go forth in joy, 
with a joyful message, to the company of disciples who were 
still remaining in Jerusalem while the feast continued. They 
were to go quickly, as with a joyful and all-important an- 
nouncement.—He goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall ye 
see him: It is a noticeable, and indeed a quite remarkable, 
fact that this evangelist refers only to the appearance of 
Jesus to the disciples in Galilee; and not only this, but that 
his entire account is so given as naturally to produce the im- 
pression on the reader that this was the first manifestation 
which he made of himself to them. It must be observed, 
however, by every intelligent and candid reader, that the 
story here is of such a character as may allow space for other 
unrecorded details, It may also be observed that it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the author desired, for special 
purposes of which he was himself aware, but which are not 
clearly set forth, to confine attention to the one great mani- 
festation of Jesus, in connection with which the command to 
make disciples of all the nations, and the assurance of his 
permanent presence with his followers, were given to those 
in whose hands he was to leave his work. We miss the true 
apprehension of the character of the Gospel narratives al- 
together, when we place them, on such grounds, in an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction to one another,—a contradiction which 
sets them aside as narratives unworthy of credit. 

Verse 8.—And they departed quickly from the tomb with fear 
and great joy, and ran to bring his disciples word : The mingled 
feelings with which the women hastened away from the tomb, 
in obedience to the bidding of the angel, were most natural, 
They could not as yet, even after what he had said, overcome 
altogether the fear with which what they had seen had filled 
their hearts, But the joyful news was taking possession of 
their thoughts more and more as the moments passed; and 
they ran to the disciples because of the joy, rather than bee, 
cause of the fear. om. 

Verses 9, 10.—And behold, Jesus met them, saying, All. 
And they came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped him, 
Then saith Jesus unto them, Fear not: go tell my brethren that 
they depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me: We find 
here a statement, which the other Gospels do not contain, 
that Jesus himself appeared to the women on their return 
towards the city. It would seem, from Matthew's account, 
that this appearance was made to Mary Magdalene, as well 
as to the other Mary. This is not in accordance with the 
impression given us by the other narratives, The writer of 
these notes is inclined to the opinion that two things are, 
in the brevity of the narrative, intermingled with one 
another ; that Mary Magdalene alone saw Jesus at the tomb, 
as stated in Mark and John; that she had hastened on before 
the other women, and that they, coming to the tomb later, 
saw only what is mentioned in the earlier verses here, and in 
Mark; that they returned to the city without seeing Jesus on 
the way; and that their message given to the disciples was 
only the message committed to them by the angel. This 
view may be incorrect, but it is suggested. There may well 
have been, it must be admitted, not only an appearance to 
Mary, which John records, but also an appearance to the 
women, which Matthew records. But the difficulty of find- 
ing a complete and satisfactory adjustment of the minor dif- 
ferences in the narratives is to be recognized, and the suggestion 
offered may be regarded as worthy of consideration. It is 
presented by writers of repute. It is worthy of notice that 
the words of the last sentence of verse 9 have in them a sag- 
gestion of laying hold upon Jesus which is kindred to that of 
the words used respecting the action of Mary Magdalene io 
John 20: 17, and that the words of Jesus in the tenth verse 
of this present passage are strikingly similar to those of the 
seventh verse. The meeting in Galilee, to which the chapter 
refers, was one which, as it were, carried in itself the joy and 
power of the resurrection of the Lord, as related to the great 
future that was before the disciples, and their great work for 
the world. That it should have filled the writer’s thought 
need not surprise us, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 





his death. Remember now what you and his other disciples 
did not understand when the words were uttered,— what you 





the ordinary Jewish reckoning as to the day,—according to 


could not understand, because your thoughts were settled im- 






The name of the great Christian festival of Easter is an 
appropriation of that of the festival of Eastre, the goddess ef 
the old heathen Germans, in whom they worshiped the 
kindling light of returning spring. Her name is borrowed 
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from the word by which the Argan forefathers of our 
race bodied forth to themselves the blushing morning-red, 
—our word, “the East.” Fit emblem, the pure ideal of the 
returning sun, victorious over the death and gloom of winter, 
bringing with her the life and joy of nature and of man, for 
the coming forth of Him who is the resurrection and the life 
from the darkness of the tomb. 

On the evening of Friday, before the appearance of the 
stars announced the beginning of the Jewish sabbath, a few 
faithful friends had taken down the body of Jesus from the 
cross, by permission of Pilate, and, having reverently washed 
away the manifold defilements of the scourging-chamber and 
the cross, and after having tenderly anointed the sacred body 
with odoriferous unguents and composed the limbs, wrapped 
it in the long swathings of the dead, strewing their multiplied 
folds with fragrant spices,—myrrh and aloes among others. 
Then, laying it on a bier, the group of mourners had borne it 
to a new and hitherto unused rock-tomb, hewn in the lime- 
stone swell which crossed a garden near at hand,—a resting- 
place now eagerly given by the owner, Joseph, of the village 
of Arimathea, He thus was truein his homage to the cruci- 
fied One, though hitherto timid, in the face of the bitter ani- 
mosity shown by the Jewish rulers, to whom this secret dis- 
ciple belonged. 

Through Friday night the Redeemer, watched by a Roman 
guard, had lain in the pale kingdoms of tie grave. Saturday 
had passed, and he still rested after his manifold pains and 
sorrows, and now, as the night wore through, the light of 
the first day of the week was approaching; for the sabbath 
had closed with the appearance of the stars of the Saturday 
evening. But he was not forgotten. Loving hearts had 
bought more sweet spices, that they might again anoint the 
form so dear to them even in its humiliation. The trumpet 
had not yet announced from the temple that the light had 
dawned, when these faithful ones were on their way, amidst 
the first glimmerings of the daylight. As they had, it may 
be, to wait for the opening of the town gate, the sun had 
risen when they reached the tomb. 

On the way they had been asking each other who would 
roll away the great stone for them from the door of the tomb. 
But they had been troubling themselves unnecessarily; for 
when they reached the garden they found that the stone, 
which was very large, had already been rolled back. The 
doors of the hundreds of old rock tombs still to be seen on the 
north side of Jerusalem, where the ground stretches away in 
every direction on the level of the city, roughened by out- 
cropping edges of limestone, are very large, even where they 
require one to stoop on entering. A slab of stone served to 
close some; but others had a provision like a millstone, set in 
grooves, so that it could be turned away from the door or be 
made to cover it, as was desired. Such a stone, that can be 
“rolled away,” is still in position at the entrance of the tomb 
known by the name of Helena of Abilene, a short distance 
north of Jerusalem, where I saw it. 

But human hands, we are told, had not moved the stone 
that had shut in the body of our Lord. Matthew tells us 
that there had been “a great earthquake; for an angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled away the 
stone, and sat upon it. His appearance was as lightning, and 
his raiment white as snow,” so that it is no wonder that “ for 
fear of him the watchers did quake, and became as dead men.” 
They must soon have recovered,and abandoned a spot so full 
of terrors, returning to the city to tell the “ chief priests all 
the things that were come to pass;” for we do not read of 
their being seen by any of those who went to the sepulcher, 
or of any hindrance to free access to it. 

The removal of the stone from the mouth of the tomb, and 
the angel’s sitting on it, are told only by Matthew; but the 
heavenly visitant was not seen oy the women on their arrival, 
so far as appears. Mary Magdalene, who was one of them, is 
spoken of only as seeing that the stone was rolled away, and 
as having been so alarmed at this as to run back to the city, 
to Peter and John, to take the mysterious news to them (Jchn 
20: 2). It may be that she arrived first, and, after taking 
only a hasty glance, ran back to Jerusalem, in too great fear 
to speak of anything but the fact that the sacred tomb stood 
wide open. In any case, we are told that some of the women, 
on arriving, entered into the tomb, but only to find it empty, 
so far as related to the body of Jesus (Luke 24: 2,3.) This, 
however, John tells us, Mary Magdalene had had time to 
notice; but of the others it is related that, “entering into the 
tomb, they saw a young man sitting on the right side,” that 
of good omen, “arrayed in a white robe; and they were 
amazed. And he saith unto them, Be not amazed: ye seek 
Jesus, the Nazarene, who has been crucified: he is risen; he 
is not here: behold the place where they laid him!” (Mark 
16: 5,6.) In Luke’s account we have additional details. 
“Tt came to pass,” he writes, “while they were perplexed” 
about the body being gone, “two men stood by them in 
dazzling apparel: and as they were affrighted, and bowed 
down their faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek 
ye the living among the dead?” (Luke 24: 4, 5). 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke are practically one in their 
report of the remainder of the incident. The angels, Luke 
tells us, added, ““ He is not here, but is risen: remember how 





he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee, saying that 
the Son of man must be delivered up into the hands of sinful 
men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again. And 
they remembered his words” (Luke 24:6-8). The other 
accounts add that they were told to go quickly, and tell the 
disciples and Peter that he was risen from the dead, and that 
he was going before them to Galilee (Matt. 28:7; Mark 
16:7). But now Matthew supplies the signal addition to 
the narrative, that, as the women “departed quickly from the 
tomb with fear and great joy, and ran to bring the disciples 
word, Jesus himself met them, saying, All hail! And they 
came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped him. Then 
said Jesus unto them, Fear not: go tell my brethren that 
they depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me,” thus 
repeating the words of the angels. 

There are several other appearances recorded. There 
is that to Mary Magdalene, who had apparently returned 
from the city, and was standing outside the tomb, weeping. 
She now saw the two angels, and they spoke to her; but still 
more, Jesus himself, whom she mistook for the gardener, 
and therefore expected to see in the poor and simple dress of 
a peasant, stood before her, and deigned to hold communion 
with her (John 20: 11-18). Next we have the appearande 
to the two disciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke 24: 13-35) ; 
then, on the first day of the week, to the eleven, when he 
showed them his hands and feet ; then to them again on the 
Sunday following, when Thomas was present. After that to 
a number of the disciples on the Sea pf Galilee; and finally, 
as Paul tells us, to above five hundred brethren at once 
(1 Cor. 15 ; 6). 

The associations of Easter are the most sublime in our 
faith, since it finds its hope and triumph in the story of the 
resurrection morning. To use the words of St. Paul, “Christ 
is risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them 
that slept. For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
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“AT THE RISING OF THE SUN.” 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The four accounts of the Resurrection raise in its acutest 
form the difficulty of weaving a connected narrative from 
them all. But, while recognizing the failure of harmonistic 
attempts, it must be remembered that a writer is not neces- 
sarily ignorant of what he does not tell, and that omission is 
not contradiction. It may be difficult to grasp the principle 
of selection which has guided an evangelist; but that there 
is such a principle in each Gospel is undeniable, and we do 
violence to the ‘plain structure of the documents when we 
jump to the conclusion that there was‘not, and that there- 
fore their divergencies discredit their witness. This caution, 
which has to be applied throughout, is especially needful in 
the Resurrection narratives. We do not enter on the task of 
either reconciling Matthew’s brief account with the others, 
or of fully expiaining how he came to leave out so much. It 
is enough for us here to bring out the worth of what he di 
tell us. 

1. We have first the picture of the groups round the tomb 
(vs. 1-4), There were the sad, brave women, the calm angel, 
the unmanned soldiers, Our narrative begins with the first 
streak of pale light over Olivet, and the women’s stealing 
through the sleeping city to the place where their treasure 
and their hearts were. The two whom Matthew names are 
the two whom he left (Matt. 27 : 61) sitting in fixed sorrow 
in the evening twilight “over against the sepulchre.” A day 
had intervened, and, possibly, they had been afraid to return 
because of the guard, or, as the recently discovered “ Gospel 
According to Peter” suggésts, had feared lest the Jews should 
see them. 

But now, after a restless night, they “ prevented the morn- 
ing,” and came to gaze on the tomb. Probably they pre- 
ceded thé other women who were to bring spices, and wished 
a little time of silent beholding before they began the task of 
rolling away the stone. The earthquake and descent of the 
angel must be taken ‘as preceding their coming. But it is to 
be clearly kept in view that the resurrection had taken place 
some time before the beginning of our narrative. It was an 
empty sepulcher from which the angel rolled away the stone.; 
and he did so, not to make exit from the grave possible for 
the Lord of life, but that loving steps might enter and day- 
light flood its gloom. Before the sun rose, the Sun of Right- 
eousness had risen, and the shaking earth and the servant 
angel proclaimed that the victory was won. 

It was fittiag that, as angels had sung over his cradle, they 
should watch by his grave; for that mystery of incarnation 
is crowned by the mystery of death and resurrection, and 
these lofty intelligences who, like us, learn to know God by 
his works, were gaining new lessons of what divine love 
meant, and how low it could stoop, as they tracked the steps 
of the Word made flesh, and wonderingly beheld him dying 
on Calvary. It became the risen Christ to fold his grave- 
clothes together, as token of his calm deliberation in rising 
again; but it was a task for one of his servants to roll away 


the stone, thereby expressing his lowly place in relation to 
Jesus, and his desire to “look into” the wonders of his death 
and resurrection, and perhaps giving a hint of how, for all 
his friends, the dark tomb becomes henceforward bright with 
lustrous presences. The quiet attitude of the angel speaks of 
finished work, of reverent waiting, of victory over death, 
How much less noble is the turn given to the narrative in 
that Gospel according to Peter, which makes the stone “ roll 
away of itself” | . 

The terror-stricken guards lie cowering and paralyzed. 
The irruption of the supernatural into the natural order ever 
brings cold dread, especially to spirits which have no kindred 
with heaven. That awe is an eloquent witness to the con- 
sciousness of sin and unlikeness to the realm of light. Armor 
is of no avail against terrors that spring in the breast be- 
neath it, and swords drop from hands palsied by spiritual 
fears. What a sight for these two women im the gray morm 
ing,—the open tomb, the white splendor seated silent on the 
stone, the prostrate watchers, stillness around, and daylight 
broadening! All sad hearts may see a similar sight, when 
they look through tears on dear graves, 

2. The angel’s words are the second part of our lesson (vs. 
5-7). “He answered” the unspoken inquiry visible in their 
astonished looks. First he calmed their fear, which was as | 
visible as their wonder. Encouragement from celestial lips 
would have strange, sweet intonations of pity and tenderness. 
“Ye” is strongly emphatic, hinting at the terror of the 
guards and at its reasonableness, which is contrasted with the 
glad sense of protection and affinity proper to Christ’s friends 
at the sight of his heavenly servants. “For... ye seek 
Jesus.” If we are seeking him, heaven can only open to 
send us friends and blessings, and no fear need ever trouble 
us; but, if we are not, then it is reasonable to be afraid, and 
God’s angels are not for us. The King’s bodyguard will not 
turn their celestial swords against his friends, “ He is not 
here,” as they could see. “He is risen,” as they could not 
see, but could remember he had said, however little they had 
understood him. 

* Come, see the place.” The empty grave did not prove 
his resurrection; but if it is a fact, as the most thorough de- 
niers of the resurrection for the most part admit, that the 
sepulcher was found empty on that morning, the impossibility 
of answering the question Who removed the body ? clogs the 
denial with insuperable difficulty. The angel’s invitation 
may well sound in our ears on a day when so large a part of 
Christendom commemorates the resurrection. Unfaltering 
faith, heart-surrendering love, triumphant hope, are all nour- 
ished by reverent contemplation of that empty “ place where 
the Lord lay,” and whence he rose, conqueror for us. To lie 
where he lay need not be terrible. . 

“But as soon as conviction was firm, proclamation was duty. 
The bearers of such news must have wings to their feet. The 
permanent relations of possession of the gospel and obligation 
to impart it are implied in that “Go quickly and tell,” fol- 
lowing so swiftly on the women’s gaze into the tomb, The 
contents of their message to the disciples are not only the 
announcement of the great fact, but the command to go to 
Galilee and the promise of seeing Jesus there. That part of 
it will be best considered in connection with our Lord’s con- — 
firmation of it in verse 10. “Lo, I have told “you,” gives 
emphasis to the preceding, and, as it were, dismisses the 
women. “This is all that I have tosay. You may trust my 
word. Now go and do as I command you.” It is well to 
come through the morning gray to the grave. It is blessed 
to talk with angels, and to look on the place where He lay, 
but it is not well to neglect telling the glad news to those 
who sit sad for want of it. Their ignorance summons our 
knowledge to help it, and their sadness makes our joy selfish 
‘if we do not put aside even the blessedness of silent com- 
munion in order to carry glad tidings of great joy to all 
people whom we can reach. 

8. The meeting with Jesus (vs. 8-10) closes the lesson. We 
need not wonder that such fear as theirs could blend with 
such joy; for the former bad no dread nor torment in it, and 
the latter was excited by a fact so stupendous that awe could 
not but blend with gladness. Such a harmonious mingling 
of these two emotions may almost be said to be the very 
characteristic of the religious life. “Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling,” sets forth the indissoluble 
union of the two. 

From John’s Gospel it appears that Mary Magdalene was 
not with the women when Jesus met them, but at some point 
(apparently on theit first catching sight of the open tomb 
and before they had seen the angel) had returned to the 
apostles, The extreme compression of Matthew’s narrative 
may account for his simply recording the appearance to the 
women, without specifying who these were, and also for his 
taking no note of the time that must have elapsed to allow of 
our Lord’s appearing “ first to Mary Magdalene.” But, with- 
out entering on the large problem of harmonizing the narra- 
tives, we may note the salient points of this appearance to the 
women. 

Matthew signalizes, first, the words of greeting on his lips. 
They are the common formula of meeting, meaning literally, 
“ Rejoice.” The use of so familiar a salutation is very beau- 
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tiful, as conveying that Jesus comes back from the grave as if 
he had been but away for an ordinary absence, and gives a 
wonderful impression of his calm and dignity. How it would 
still the fluttering hearts of the women! How it minimizes 
the importance of death! How it reknits the old ties, and 
bridges the gulf between the day before the crucifixion and 
the morning of the resurrection! Nor is the heightened 
meaning of the familiar salutation to be left out of view. 
Common good wishes become sacred gifts when they come 
from Christ’s lips.) We bid each other rejoice, but he alone 


‘makes the fulfilment of the wish possible ; and none can have 


such imperishable occasion. for gladness as they who can clasp 
the feet of the risen Lord. No wonder that these women 
flung themselves before him in a transport of adoring rap- 
ture, and, as it would seem, were permitted to do what was 
forbidden Mary Magdalene, in that they “took hold of his 
feet.” 

But, even in the glad assurance that filled their hearts at a 
bound, the agitation of fear still lingered,and the first care of 
the risen Christ was to calm it. Surely, if this narrative had 
been the work of hallucination, myth, or anything else but 
a transcript of fact, the first-words put into the mouth of 
Jesus risen would have been very different from these quiet, 
soothing utterances. Note, too, that he says no more than 
the angel hadsaid. There is one significant difference, indeed, 
inasmuch as he uses the name “my brethren.” He had not 
called them so before, the nearest approach to it being his 
declaration that the doers of his Father’s will were his “ mother 
and sister and brother.” But its employment at that precise 
moment was at once an assurance of forgiveness for treachery 
and desertion, a declaration that death and resurrection had 
not broken the union between him and them, and « hint that 
a still closer union had begun on his part, and called for cor- 
responding acts on theirs. If we have faith in the risen 
Saviour, we are more nearly akin to him than were the dis- 
ciples during his life on earth. 

The command to go into Galilee, and the apparent post- 
ponement of seeing him till there, can only be accounted for 
by Matthew’s principle of selection. In Matthew 4:13 he 
strikes the key-note of his narrative as concerned with the 
Galilean ministry. He passes by the appearances in Jerusa- 
lem, partly, it would seem, because he wished to oppose the 
Jewish idea of the sanctity of that city, and to show that the 
true King of Israel (which is the aspect of Christ's mission 
prominent in his Gospel) had not chosen it for his metropolis, 
and partly because the Jerusalem appearances were to indi- 
viduals, or at most to comparatively small groups, while in 
Galilee, of which province the bulk of the disciples were 
natives, there was a manifestation of a more public kind,— 
“to five hundred brethren. at once.” However this may be, 
the omission of the earlier appearances which blessed the 
resurrection morning is no reason for importing a contradic- 
tion between Matthew and the Gospels which record these. 

It is more to the purpose to note that all accounts agree in 
the early visit of the women to the tomb, in their finding the 
stone rolled away and the grave empty, in an appearance of 
angels, and in the first intelligence of the resurrection reach- 
ing the disciples through the women. These facts would not 
be brushed aside as insufficiently established, on the ground 
of sdivergencies or different degrees of completeness in the 
narratives in regard to any ordinary fact of history. It is 
only the glad news of a risen Saviour and of death vanquished 
which men treat in such a fashion. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


* Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus has risen, and man cannot die.” . 

1. Indubitably there have been resurrections,—notably of 
Christ, undeniably of half a dozen men. Some of these are 
as well authenticated as the landing of Columbus. Christ 
made ten recorded appearances to hundreds of people who 
knéw him. That fact should be as really a part of our men- 
tal being as that we must die. 

2. All resurrections have been the result of supernatural 
power. No man pretended to effect them through his own 
power. Behind the veil of our flesh there is a God. 

3. If we may thus have dealings with God after death, we 
may have dealings with him in life. He is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living. There are soul-resurrections all 
along through time, as really as resurrections of body. 

4. The power of death is seen to be but slight on those 
who are joined to “The Life.” It touches the body merely, 
and for a little time only. Christ came back the same Jesus, 
—the same in friendships, objects, and ends of being. One 
of his first words to us was, “ Be not afraid.” 

5. His next word to us may be, when we are passing through 
the waters, “ Lo, I am with you, be not afraid.” 

6. Death has really been conquered by one who did it for 
us. We give him our hearts in holy love, our hands for 
guidance through the dreaded dark. Easter has a thousand 
happy thoughts and joys, but this is the main one. 


lives take on majestic features, and our plans an age-long 
permanence, 
University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


As it began to dawn toward the first day of the week (v. 1). 

God’s blessings begin to show themselves before the daylight. 

They are “new every morning,” and very early in the morn- 

ing. A quaint old commentator has said, that because Jesus 

had promised to rise from the dead on the third day, he 

delayed not to make his promise good ; but while it was yet 
dark, and as “it began to dawn” toward the third day, he 
did run, as it were, to keep his word. And this is ever the 
way with Him who is the same yesterday, and to-day, and 

forever. While it is yet dark hg is coming to those whom he 

loves, and as it begins to dawn he is ready to meet and to 

greet them. 

There was a great earthquake ; for an angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven... . For fear of him the watchers did 
quake.... The angel... said unto the women, Fear not ye (vs. 
2-5). It makes all the difference in the world, in the hour 
of natural convulsions and of spiritual phenomena, whether 
we are on the Lord’s side or are against him. An earthquake 
and an angel strike fear to those who are opposers of God’s 
truth, but they bring cheer to those who are lovingly trust- 
ful in God’s service. All things work together for good to 
those who are one with God; while all things work together 
for ill to those who separate themselves from God. The 
rapid thunderous fire of a battery in the hour of a sharp 
engagement gives hope to those who stand behind the guns, 
in the service of him who directs their fire; but it brings 
consternation and dismay to those who have put themselves 
in hostility to that commander, and.are facing his guns. So 
it is with those who are under or who are opposed to the 
great Captain of salvation. The batteries of nature and of 
grace work for the one class, and against the other. 

He is not here; for he is risen, even as he said (v.6). God's 
promises are surer than we believe. Wedo not always recall 
them when our need of them is greatest; and if they come to 
our mind, they seem too good to be true. ° The very promise 
of Jesus which ought to have been in every disciple’s mind 
on that third-day morning, doesn’t seem to have been recalled 
by one of them; and even when they saw signs of its fulfil- 
ment, they were not prepared to accept them at their worth. 
So far, we are just like the first disciples. We are great 
believers in history. We are great doubters of prophecy. 
It takes an earthquake and an angel to convince us that that 
which was prophesied by God has become history in the 
experience of God’s children. 

Go quickly, and tell his disciples (v.77). You have your work 
to do for your risen Lord. See that you doit quickly. Do 
not stop to wonder. Do not stop to rejoice, Start off on your 
mission to your brethren, and wonder and rejoice as you go. 
The news of Christ’s rising is too good to be kept to your- 
selves; your brother disciple ought toshare it. This work of 
spreading the good tidings of the resurrection was begun as 
soon as our Lord was out of the tomb. It was begun then, 
but it is not yet ended; in fact, there are some of his disciples 
who have not gone about it up to the present hour. How 
much longer will they wait before they start at it? You never 
draw near the cross or the tomb of our Lord in a spirit of 
inquiry, without gaining some fresh understanding or impres- 
sion of the truth concerning him or his work, concerning his 
instructions or his promises. It is all right for you to rejoice 
in your new acquisition. It is quite natural for you to won- 
der over the new revelations to you. But that which is thus 
made yours is not for yourself alone. You should promptly 
go your way, and tell it to Christ’s disciples. Unless you do 
this, you fail to be Christ’s witnesses ; and it was for this that 
you were called to discipleship. 

They departed quickly from the tomb (v. 8). Our interest in 
a grave depends on what that grave holds. There are reverent 
associations with the graves of the mighty dead of long ago. 
There are holy memories with the graves of our dead loved 
ones. Our longings for the personal and bodily presence of 
those who are dear to us make us cling to the resting-place of 
their sacred dust, when nothing more remains of them on 
earth, It is hard for us to realize that they are not, some- 
how, nearer to us at their graves than elsewhere, even while 
we know that their spirits are not there entombed. But if 
the dearest grave of earth to us were found empty, what in- 
terest would longer attach to it? If those whom we had 
there mourned as dead were to be looked for in life elsewhere, 
how long would we wait before turning toward them for a re- 
union? That open grave in the garden of Joseph is an 
earnest of the opening of every believer's grave. “God both 
raised the Lord, and will raise up” our loved ones who died 
in faith, “through his power.” “ We believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.” 

And behold, Jesus met them (v.9). There is no surer way 





- 7, Life broadens into more than oceanic proportions. Our 


of meeting Jesus than by going straight along the path of 


duty and miss seeing him. It is while doing his work that 


we shall find he is nearer than we thought for. There are 
times when the path of duty leads first to the closet, or to 
the prayer-meeting, or to the Sunday-school, or to the sanc- 
tuary; and, again, that path leads away from those places, 
When a man has a clear mission to go and tell a soul, or a 
host of souls, about Jesus, he is not likely to meet Jesus any- 
where else than in the line of that mission. Never fear that 
you are losing gospel privileges through doing a Christian 
duty. Your empty seat in church may be a better witness to 
your fidelity than it would be if you occupied it, if you are 
on your way to tell a dying man about Jesus, or to lead a 
neighboring Sunday-school in an otherwise neglected district, 
Then saith Jesus, ... Go tell my brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me (v.10). Jesus always has 
a mission for his disciples, and a message to his disciples. 
He has a work for every one, in carrying a word to somebody 
else. All are to be busy in doing his bidding, and in bear- 
ing witness to his truth. And, as a result of obeying his 
directions, those who hear and those who heed shall see him 
face to face. To-day it is for us to go and tell others that 
Jesus wants to see them. Then it is for them and us to meet 
him as he has appointed. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Jesus was dead. So thought his disciples. And they were 
right. His body, deposited in Joseph’s sepulcher, awaited - 
the arrival of the pious women, and early on Sunday morn- 
ing they went out to prepare the body for its final burial. 
No thought was in their minds as to any possible resurrec- 
ffon. All that Jesus had said on that subject had fallen on 
deaf ears, so far as the disciples were concerned. So when 
they heard his last cry of the cross, and saw his head fall 
on to his breast, they made up their minds that he never was 
the Messiah at all, but that they had been cruelly deceived 
all these years. It never occurred to them that that dead 
body would be reanimated. Had they had the faintest 
thought that he would rise from the dead, do you suppose 
that they would have left the body for parts of three days 
unwatched? Would they have let the women go to the 
grave alone on that Sunday morning? Surely not; for had 
they thought that he would rise again, they would have all 
been on hand, not only on that Sunday morning, but all 
through those eventful days. For proof that they never 
anticipated seeing him whom they had called their Master 
for three years in this world again, see how hard they were 
to convince that he was really risen. When the women told 
them that he bad appeared to them, they believed them not, 
but counted all they said as “idle tales.” When the two 
walked to Emmaus that afternoon, and he joined them, they 
could not believe that it was he, till he was known of them 
in the breaking of bread. And as the assembled disciples 
were in the upper chamber on that same evening, and the 
Master appeared to them, they were at the first much alarmed, 
and thought that a ghost had appeared among them. No, 
the disciples bad no thought, when they laid that body away, 
that they would ever see it living again. 

But why dwell so long on this skepticism on their part? 
Simply because there are those in these later days who say; 
that the disciples fully expected their Master to rise, and so 
were easily deceived in the whole matter. So when idle 
tales began to circulate, they readily acvepted them; and so 
the story became current that Jesus had truly risen from the 
dead. This is far from the truth ; for, as we have seen, his 
resurrection was the very last thing that they expected, and 
of its reality they had to be convinced by repeated proofs. 
They were convinced, not because they had anticipated any 
such occurrence, but in spite of their conviction that such a 
thing was a sheer impossibility. This makes their testimony 
in favor of the resurrection of the Lord all the more reliable 
and convincing. 

Now, coming to the lesson story, the teacher will do well 
to make this the occasion of drilling the class in the appear- 
ances of the Lord to his disciples between his resurrection 
and his ascension.’ Of these there were eleven. Take them 
in their order (so far as this can be ascertained). 

First Appearance.—This was to Mary Magdalene, and is 
not the one given in the text of the lesson for to-day. It took 
place as he was tarrying at the empty grave. She did not at 
first recognize him, but thought that he was the gardener, 
Only when he spoke her name did she realize to whom she 
was talking. 

Second Appearance.—This is the one of the’ lesson. As 
the women had left the grave, and were returning home, 
thinking only that his body was not there, but never dream- 
ing that he was risen, he appeared to them. The story that 
they told to the disciples was not believed by them, since 
they thought that it was an impossibility. 

Third Appearance.—This was to Peter, but as to time and 
place we know nothing. Only the fact has been revealed 
to us. 





duty. If we tarn aside to look for him, we shall both fail of 


Fourth Appearance—This was to the two disciples on 
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their way to Emmaus, on thatsame Sunday afternoon. They 
walked and talked with him for a long time, and during this 
conversation he opened their eyes to see that it was neces- 
sary for their Messiah to suffer and to die, so that the words 
of Moses and the prophets might be fulfilled. Then, when 
he revealed himself to them, they were mentally prepared to 
credit that to which their eyea bore witness, 

Fifth Appearance.—On the evening of the same day he 
came to the ten in the upper chamber, and manifested him- 
self to them. They at first did not believe, but yielded at 
last to absolute proof. Thomas was not with them at this 
meeting. Thus in that first Sunday he appeared five times 
to his disciples. 

Sixth Appearance.—This took place a week later, and was 
to the eleven in the upper chamber in Jerusalem. Thomas, 
the skeptical disciple, was there at that time; and now he 
too yielded to the proofs that were presented to his mind. 

Seventh Appearance.—This may have been that to James, 
of which Paul speaks, but we have no details as to time and 
place. 

Eighth Appearance.—In Galilee this was, on the lake, 
when seven of the disciples had been fishing vainly all night. 
As the morning dawned, he stood on the shore, and John was 
the first to recognize him. 

Ninth Appearance.—To the five hundred brethren at once, 
in Galilee, on a mountain, Of this event we have no details, 
but Paul refers to it in his enumeration of the times when 
the Master was seen of his followers. 

Tenth Appearance.—To the eleven in Judea, on the Mount 
of Olives, as he was avout to be taken from them. 

Eleventh Appearance.—That to the Apostle Paul, as he 
was on his way to Damascus to arrest the disciples that were 
there, Of this Paul says, “Last of all he was seen of me 
also, as of one born out of due time.” te 

These are the times and places where the blessed Lord 
appeared to his disciples, so that they might be sure that it 
was really he who had risen from the dead. On these wit- 
nesses we rely for our belief that we have, not only a dead, 
but a risen and ascended, Saviour, who is no longer under 
the power of the grave. And this glorious event is'this day 
gratefully celebrated by millions of believers. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


For an Easter lesson for little children it will be best to 
give a story of the resurrection of Christ, arranged from the 
different accounts in the Gospels, making the scenes as real 
as can be in the mind. 

Jesus on the Cross.—Recall from theclass some of the events 
of Friday when Jesus was crucified. Six hours he hung suf- 
fering on the cross until three o'clock, when those who had 
cried “ Let him be crucified” went to the temple; for it was 
the time for the evening sacrifice. At that time Jesus died. 

Jesus Dead.—Was he certainly dead? The soldiers were 
sure of it; for one of them pierced his side with a spear, and 
the Roman centurion, the officer who had charge of the sol- 
diers, told Pilate that he was dead. A rich man named 
Joseph asked the governor if he might have the body of 
Jesus to bury in his own new tomb. A ruler named Nico- 
demus, who loved Jesus, helped Joseph to take the precious 
body from the cross, With sorrowing hearts they loosened 
the nails from the hands and feet, covered the pierced body 
and the scarred hands and feet in rolls of clean soft linen, 
inlaid with a hundred-weight of costly spices and perfumes. 
They wrapped a napkin about his head, and covered the 
wounds made by the thorny crown. 

Jesus in,the Tomb.—Then they laid him within a new 
tomb where no one had ever been buried, and rolled a great 
stone against the door of the tomb. The same loving women 
who had watched near the cross stood by and saw where they 
laid him, and then they went home to spend their sabbath 
day in quiet grief. The enemies of Jesus were not so quiet. 
They went to the governor, and said, “ You know that de- 
ceiver said that he would rise in three days; his disciples 
will come and steal him away, and say he rose from the dead.” 
They asked Pilate that the grave might be made sure until 
the third day. 

A Guard of Soldiers.—The great stone at the door of the 
tomb was sealed so that none could open it without the order 
of Pilate. Seated around the sepulcher were armed soldiers, 
watching by turns, so that no one would dare try to open the 
sealed door. Need they have feared those scattered broken- 
hearted disciples? When they all forsook him and fied 
while he was yet alive, could any have thought they would 
try to get his dead body from the grave? So the hours went 
on all the Jewish sabbath day, the last day of the week. 

The Early Morning.—There was a great earthquake. The 
startled soldiers saw an angel in clothing white as snow and 
face like lightning, soshining bright. They saw him roll back 
thestone from the tomb, and then sit upon it. The earthquake 
startled them, but the dazzling sight of the watching angel 
made them shake with fear, and fall down as if they were dead. 

The Women at the Tomb.—When the women who watched 





at the cross parted on Friday evening, they agreed to meet 
early on the first day of the week, and bring precious spices 
and ointments, as we now carry flowers to the graves of loved 
ones, On the way in the morning light, they said one to 
another, “ Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of 
the tomb?” They knew it was large and heavy, but they 
did not know it had been sealed or that the soldiers had been 
put on guard. Mary Magdalene first came to the tothb ; and 
when she saw that the stone was rolled away, she ran to tell 
Peter and John, while the other women lingered at the 
empty sepulcher. 

Angel Words.—As the women looked in surprise when 
they found the tomb was empty, two angels all in white 
stood by them, and said, “ Fear not ye: for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, who was crucified.” The angel knew their 
thoughts, and certainly bore a message from the One over 
whose body they had come tq,weep and strew their precious 
odors. The angel asked, “ Why do youseek the living among 
the dead? He is not here: for he is risen, as he said.” His 
enemies had remembered Jesus’ words better than his friends 
had done ; for they told Pilate ef what he had said. The 
angel told the women, “ Remember how he spake, saying 
that the Son of man must be delivered up into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day tise again.” 
Then the women remembered. They hurried away to tell the 


.good news; for the angel said, “‘ Go quickly, and tell his dis- 


ciples that he is risen from the dead.” 

Mary Magdalene.—She went to tell Peter and John of the 
empty tomb, and then came back; she stooped and looked 
through her tears; she saw two angels sitting,—one at the 
head and one at the foot. They asked her why she wept, 
and she said, “They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him.” The tomb was in a garden, 
and one whom she thought was the gardener asked why she 
was weeping and whom she sought, and: she said, “ If thou 
hast taken him away, tell me where thou hast laid him.” A 
voice spoke her name, “ Mary,” and she knew that it was 
Jesus,—alive and risen from the grave. Could she speak all 
her joy? Her Saviour who was dead, alive again, had spoken 
to her, called her name. He gave her an errand to do for 
him,—blessed privilege to be his messenger, sent by him to 
tell the glad news fo his disciples. How lovingly he spoke 
of them! “Go and tell my brethren, I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, and my God and your God.” 

All Hail.—As the women went with joy and fear, obeying 
the angel, carrying the word to his disciples, Jesus met them, 
and said, “ All hail.” Then he bade them, “ Be not afraid: 
go tell my brethren that they go into Galilee; there they 
shall see me.” It was the same message the angels had 
given, but Jesus honored their obedience, and approved their 
work and service for him by appearing to them. 

“ Two Disciples.”—As soon as Peter and John heard the 
news Mary Magdalene brought, they ran to the tomb, John 
was first at the open door, and, looking in, saw that it was 
empty, and the linen clothes lying folded there; but he did 
not goin. Peter went into the tomb, and they both saw and 
believed that Jesus had risen, 

Peter.—Some time that day Jesus appeared to Peter alone. 
Where it was, what words were spoken, we cannot tell. We 
only know that the one who denied his Master was forgiven; 
for he was the first of the twelve disciples to whom Jesus 
appeared on that joyful day, when the Son of God conquered 
death, and rose from the grave. 

Easter.—Much of the story might be omitted to tell of the 
assurance that the dead shall rise again because Christ be- 
came the firstfruits of them that sleep. We cannot make the 
mystery plain, we cannot tell how a seed or bulbous root be- 
comes a blooming plant ; but a hyacinth or lily bulb, and also 
one in full bloom, will teach the lesson. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“He Gorrn Berore You mntoGaitere: THERE SHALL 
Yx See Hr«.”—This meeting of Christ with his disciples on 
the appointed mountain in Northern Palestine has always, 
since my coming to this country, been associated in my mind 
with Jebel Can‘An, the highest of all the mountains that im- 
mediately overlook the Sea of Galilee. There would seem a 
peculiar appropriateness in meeting on this spot, command- 
ing as it does a view of the great theater of so much of our 
Lord’s work and teaching. Looking downward, Chorazin, 
Capernaum, the two: Bethsaidas, the Land of Gennesareth, 
the whole extent of the sea, the “ golden, house” of Antipas 
gleaming from the hill over old Tiberias, the Land of the 
Gergesenes, and Gadara, are all full in view. To the south- 
west, Nazareth, “where he was brought up;’’ Carmel by the 
sea; nearer still, Tabor, the hill of Moreh, with Nain on its 
slope; Gilboa beyond, and on the distant horizon the dark 
bulk of Ebal and Gerizim, grim guardians of the spot where 
the woman of Samaria drank of the water of life; the great 
cleft of the Jordan valley from the romantic groves of Banias 
almost to the barren shores of the Sea of Death, near which 
the mouztitains throw their crests into view; the uplands of 





Gilead, the Decapolis, the far-reaching plains of Haurin, 
even to the summits of the mountains of Bashan, Trachonitis, 
Itarea, and the lordly Hermon,—all are well within the 
range of vision from that mountain-top. There, it would be 
with the sense of expansiveness such a vision al ways inspires, 
that they received the Master’s marching orders, pointing to 
a universal conquest. “Go ye therefore, and make disciples 
of all the nations,” 


Safed, Syria. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE. 


FEAR NOT. 
HE IS RISEN. 
COME, SEE. 
GO, TELL. 


THIS JESUS DID GOD RAISE UP, WHEREOF WE 
ALL ARE WITNESSES, 








THE ENEMIES OF JESUS 
suxce 1 ME TRUTH, 
THE LIE. 


PROTECT 
SPREAD 

“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from 
the dead.” 








FROM THE CROSS TO GALILEE, 
OMFORT 


OUNSEL 
OMMISSION 


TO HIS BRETHREN. 


“Do thou, when once thou hast turned again, 
stablish thy brethren.” 








CHRIST THE FIRST-FRUITS. 


M 


HE GOETH BEFORE YOU. 


DIED. 
ROSE. 
REIGNS. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day.” 

“ Hark! ten thousand harps and voices,” 
“ The Lord is risen indeed.” 

“* Rise, glorious conqueror, rise.”’ 

“ Angels! roll the rock away.” 

** Yes, the Redeemer rose.”’ 

**I know that my Redeemer lives,” 

“ Hallelujah, He is risen!” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Tae Wrrwesses (v.1).—When was Christ crucified? 
(Mark 14: 1,2; 15:42.) How was he buried? (Mark 15: 
43-47.) What evidences of the reality of his death did his 
enemies themselves furnish? (Matt. 27 : 62-66; Mark 15: 
44,45; Luke 23:53; John 19: 33,34.) What assures us 
that his disciples did not contrive an imposture? Whatday 
of what month of what year was the first Zaster? “The 
first day of the week” corresponds to what day of our week? 
Why do we observe Sunday instead of Saturday? Why did 
the two Marys come thus early to the tomb? (Luke 23: 
55, 56.) Who was Mary Magdalene? (Luke 8:2.) Who 
was “the other Mary”? (Matt. 27:56.) Why was it fitting 
that women should be first at the tomb? “What was their 
discussion as they came? (Mark 16: 3,4.) How is this a 
fit type of our human worries? P 

2. Tue EARTHQUAKE (v. 2).—When had Christ left the 
tomb? Why was it well for the angel toappear? Why was 
the earthquake? Why might it have been expected that 
physical portents should attend the life of Christ? How 
had he shown his power over nature? (Luke 5 : 6, 12, 25; 
7:10,15; 17:14; 18:43; John2:9; 6:11; Matt. 14: 
25-32.) How, before this, had nature shown its sympathy 
with him? (Matt. 2: 2; 27:45.) How was the grave con- 
structed? How was the door fastened? What burdens were 
rolled from human hearts when that stone was rolled back 
from the tomb? (Rom. 6 : 11, etc.) : 

3. Tue ANGEL (vs. 3, 4).—What other relation with angels 
may be observed in Christ's life? (Luke 2:13; 22:43; Matt, 
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26: 53.) Howshould men be encouraged and helped by this 
knowledge of the existence of angels? (Heb.1:14) What 
hints does the Bible give us concerning our appearance after 
death? Where else in the life of Christ is the appearance 
of beings after death described ? (Matt. 17: 2,3.) Why were 
the keepers afraid? What feelings should fill our minds at 
the thought of supernatural beings about us? How did the 
soldiers try to cover up the matter? (Matt. 28 : 11-15.) 

4. Tue Resurrection (vs. 5,6).—Who must have reached 


20:2.) What did the other women find at the sepulcher? 
(Luke 24: 2-10.) How do you account for the fact that only 
one angel is mentioned by Matthew? Why would not the 
angel have said to the Roman soldiers also, “ Fear not ye”? 
What fears are destroyed when one seeks Christ in one’s life? 
When, and in what terms, did Christ prophesy his resurrec- 
tion? (Matt. 16:21; 17:23.) What does the mere fact of 
such a prophecy indicate concerning the nature of Christ? 
What was the purpose of Christ in making his resurrection 
thus visible to men? 

5. Tae Goop News (vs. 7, 8).—Why should men be in 
eager haste to tell the story of the resurrection? What will 
cause the news to go more quickly? Where did Christ, after 
his resurrection, especially meet with his disciples? (Matt. 
26 : 32; 28: 16-20; John 21;1-24) Why was Galilee thus 
honored ? (Matt. 2: 22, 23.) While the women hastened to 
tell the disciples, who were already hastening to the tomb? 
(John 20:3.) What did they find there? (John 20: 5.) 
To whom did Christ appear first? (John 20: 11-17.) Why 
was Mary Magdalene thus honored? What was Christ’s 
second appearance? (vs. 9,10.) How many appearances of 
Christ are recorded, besides these two? To whom did he 
appear? (Luke 24: 34, 13-31; John 20: 19-25, 26-29; 21: 
1-3; Matt. 28: 16-18; 1 Cor. 15: 6,7; Luke 24: 50, 51.) 
Why was Christ not revealed continuously through these 
forty days? Why was not one appearance enough ? 

6. Toe Risen Lorp HrmsexF (vs. 9, 10).—How did it 
happen that the women, as they returned from the tomb, did 
not meet Peter and John? What was the significance of 
Christ’s “ All hail”? Why were the disciples more ready to 
worship Christ now than before his death? On what other 
occasions had Christ cried, “ Fear not”? (Matt. 10 : 28, 31; 
14: 27; Luke 5:10; 8:50; 12: 32, etc.) What in the 
aspect of the risen Lord may have inspired fear? (Mark 
9:3.) What is wonderful about the name with which Christ 
designates his disciples? How does it illustrate the chief 
teaching of Christ’s life? (John 15: 15.) 


- FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What does Easter Sunday celebrate? (golden text.) 
2. Why did Christ die? 3. Why did he rise from the grave? 
4. Why did he show himself to men after he had risen? 
5. Who came first to his tomb? 6. What,did they see 
there? 7. Who saw Christ first? 8. What did Christ say 
to the other women, when they saw him? 9. Now that Christ 
is not in a human body, and is not dead, where is he ? 

Boston, Mass, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The best news that ever came to the world is recorded in 
this lesson. Even the news which the angels brought to the 
shepuerds of Bethlehem, when Jesus was born into the world 
as its Saviour, was not so good as this. 

When Jesus was born as a helpless babe, there was yet 
before him a period of trial and suffering and conflict; and 
there was room for doubt as to the issue of that conflict, in 
the minds of those whose hopes were brightest in their look 
toward the future. And when, on the cross, Jesus said of his 
life-struggle, “ It is finished,” the disciples who were nearest 
to hima were still fearful and despondent. Those were dark 
days while the body of Jesus lay in the tomb, and it was not 
until the light of the Resurrection morning brought assurance 
that Jesus had risen from the dead, victorious over “ the last 
enemy” of his dear ones, that all cause for doubt was re- 
moved, and he stood the assured Saviour he had promised 
to be. 

Not the Nativity, nor the Crucifixion, but the Resurrec- 
tion, is the transcendent incident of history. Not Christmas, 
nor Good Friday, but Easter Sunday, is the Day of days in 
the human calendar. And the annual return of this Day of 
days ought to gladden the hearts of every believer in Jesus, 
and be made a means of spreading more widely the blessing 
of the gospel that centers in the facts of thisday. If Jesus 
had only died because of our sins, we should still be without 
a reasonable hope of salvation. But because Jesus rose from 


the grave as our Saviour, we have salvation in him for now 
and forevermore. 


ADDED POINTS. 
Dawn in the soul comes with the approach of the truth of 
the resurrection of Jesus, It is night until that dawn begins. 
The grave of a dear one may be a means of light and hope 
to a grieving soul. There is a lesson to be learned there. 
Earthquakes and angels are alike God’s ministers. God is 


If we could look with clear eyes into a grave by which we 
had wept, we should find that the loved one was not there. 
The risen Jesus has messages to his disciples. Our ears 
should be open to their reception. 

If we realize that Jesus is our living Saviour, we ought to 
make known that glad truth to others. 





LESSON HELPS FOR THE SECOND 
QUARTER. 


The three poetical Wisdom-books from which nearly all 

the lessons of the second quarter of 1893 are taken, have 

been much handled by the commentators. In the compre- 

hensive works it is to be noted that (1) in the Bible Com- 

mentary (Charles Scribner's Sons) Canon F. C. Cook treats 

Job; Dean E. H. Plumptre, the Proverbs; and the Rev. 

T. Bullock, Ecclesiastes; (2) in the Pulpit Commentary 

(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Job has been anno- 

tated by Archdeacon F, W. Farrar, with homiletic additions by 

other authors; Proverbs, by the Revs. W. J. Dean and8. T. Tay- 

lor; (3) in Lange’s Commentary (New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons), Job by Dr. Otto Zéckler, with excellent additions 
by Tayler Lewis, Dr. Philip Schaff, and Professor L. J. Evans; 

Proverbs, by Dr. Ziéckler, translated by the Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Aiken ; Ecclesiastes, by Dr. Zéckler, translated, with additions, 
by Tayler Lewis and Professor William Wells. These books 
are an exceptionally valuable part of Lange, both because of 
Dr. Zéckler’s own work and the additions by the American 
translators and editors. (4.) Bishop Ellicott’s Old Testament 
Commentary for English Readers (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.). Volume IV. includes Job by the Rev. Dr. Stan- 
ley Scathes; Proverbs by the Rev. J. W. Nutt; Ecclesiastes 
by the Rev. Dr. G. Salmon. (5) The Expositor’s Bible (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and Son): Job, by Dr. R. A. Watson; 
Proverbs, by the Rev. R. F. Horton; Ecclesiastes, by the Rev. 
Dr, Samuel Cox,—alladmirably done. (6.) Inthe Cambridge 
Bible for Schools (New York: Macmilian and Company) Job 
is admirably treated by Professor A. B. Davidson, and Eccle- 
siastesby Dean Plumptre. (7.) Rev. Dr.J.Glentworth Butler's 
Bible-Work (New York: Butler Bible-Work Co.), Volume 
VL, including these three books and the Song of Songs, the 
notes being selected from the best commentators of all ages. 
(8.) In Dr. W. W. Whedon’s Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment (New York: Hunt and Eaton) Job is annotated by the 
Rev. Dr. J. K. Burr; Proverbs, by the Rev. Dr. William 
Hunter; and Ecclesiastes, by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Hyde. Dean 
G. G. Bradley has published a volume of lectures on each of 
the books. 

German commentaries on Job that have been translated are 
those of H. Ewald (London: Williams and Norgate, 1881), 
A. E. Umbreit (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark), and Franz De- 
litzsch (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). Those of H. A. 
Hahn and August Dillmann would be worthy of translation. 
Of English commentators the best out of many are those of 
Professor A. B. Davidson, Part I. only (London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1862); Dr. Samuel Cox (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Company. 1880); Professor Charles 
H. H. Wright (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1882); 
and G. H. B. Wright (London: Williams and Norgate. 
1882). The unfinished commentary by Professor Davidson 
is on a larger scale than that in the Cambridge Bible. Mr. 
Cox had access to the unpublished Part IL. in the prepara- 
tion of his own work, Of American commentaries, that by 
Albert Barnes is the most elaborate. Reside it we may put 
that by Daniel Curry (NewYork: Hunt and Eaton). Not 
so bulky, but very suggestive, are Professor W. Henry Green’s 
“The Argument of the Book of Job” (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1873), Professor J. F. Genung’s “The Epic 
of the Inner Life” (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Company. 1891), Dr. George H. Gilbert’s “The 
Poetry of the Book of Job” (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
1889), and Professor 8. A. Martin’s “The Man of Uz” (Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1892). Mr. 
Gilbert gives a translation in the rhythm of the original. 

Important papers and essays are those by J. A. Froude in 
his “Short Studies” (1867); Dr. A. M. Fairbairn in “The 
City of God;” Dr. Plumptre in his “Biblical Studies” 
(third edition. London. 1885); J. B. Mozley in his “Es- 
says, Historical and Theological” (London. 1878); and 
F. D. Maurice in his “ Theological Essays” (New York: 
Macmillan and Company. 1852), In the Old Testament 
Student there are papers by R. V. Foster (1884 and 1887), 
W. W. Davies (1890), J. 8. Zelie (1889), A. P. Brigham 
(1891) ; in the Andover Review by J. F. Genung (1888) and 
W. H. Ryder (1890); in The Expositor by W. B, Hutton 
and J. M. Gibson (1887), and Préfessor T. K. Cheyne (1891) ; 
and in Christian Thought by J. G. Lansing (1888). 

The commentaries on Proverbs are less numerous. Of 
the Germans, only Franz Delitzsch (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) has been translated. Of. British writers, 
William Arnot’s “ Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth” 
(New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons) is very good, but 
touches only a selection of texts. 8S. C. Malan (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1890) is scholarly, while Charles 
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burgh: A. Fullerton & Co. 1861) are practical. David 
Thomas’s “ Practical Philosopher” (London: Dickinson. 
1873) aims at reaching the widest circles. C. A. Goodhart’s 
is a popular handbook for teachers (London : Sunday-school 
Institute. 1884), Of American expositors, Moses Stuart (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1852) has never been superseded, 
and least of all by John Miller's fantastic exposition (New 
York: A. D. F, Randolph & Co, 1875). Papers on the Book 
of Proverbs will be found in the Old Testament Student, by 
President W. R. Harper (1886) and A. P. Brigham (1891). 
The Book of Ecclesiastes has attracted attention by the 
problems of its authorship, date, and purpose. A late date 
and the influence of Greek philosophy is maintained by Dr, 
C. D. Ginsburg (London: Longmans. 1857 and 1861), Thomas 
Tyler (London: Williams and Norgate. 1875), and Canon 
T. K. Cheyne’s “ Job and Solomon” (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Company. 1887). The older view is 
defended by Hengstenberg (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons), and especially by Professor Charles H. H. Wright 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1883), The last is the 
ablest and most scholarly book on the subject, and gives a 
revised translation. Yet Moses Stuart’s (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1851) still has value. There are practical 
works by James Macdonald (New York. 1856), R. Buchanan 
(Edinburgh: Blackie and Sons. 1859), the Rev.Charles Bridges 
(New York. 1865), Ralph Wardlaw (Edinburgh: A, Fullar- 
ton & Co. 1866), and the Rev. Loyal Young (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1865). Perhaps the best 
practical commentary is Count Tolstoi’s “My Confession” 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.). 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—@———_ 


MAKING THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY 
“POPULAR.” 


On the question “ Is the Sunday-school library popu- 
lar?” it would not be difficult to get witnesses on both 
sides. In some schools it is, and in some schools it is 
not. The fact that it is “popular” in some schools 
proves that it is possible to make it popular. 

Letters from a number of librarians of Sunday-schools 
throughout the country show that, where the library is 
well selected and well managed, and contains a fair pro- 
portion of new books, it is usually well patronized. One 
says, “ The library is largely used; ” another, that “if 
the eager groups of children and young people could be 
seen, who remain to visit the library after Sunday- 
school, there would be no doubt of the library’s popu- 
larity.” Take the téstimony of-Mr. Arthur Copeland, 
librarian of the Metropolitan Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Washington, D.C., of which the Rev. Dr. John 
Chester is pastor : . 

We have two sets of cards of different colors; one kind we 
call a “library ticket,” which we keep in the library by 
placing it in the space made vacant by withdrawing the book ; 
the other, or “ library card,’”’ goes with the book, and contains 
the numbers of the books wanted. Our library is situated in 
the front part of the church ; so the scholars place their books 
in a window, provided for that purpose, as they enter the 
school. We place the books on the shelves as soon as they are 
received. We put the cards in a pile, and wait until they are 
supposed to be all in before we begin to “ put them up.” 

We have a table in the center of the room, where we place 
the newly chosen books, which are arranged by classes, simi- 
lar to the class arrangement in the school. The scholars are 
given the numbers on their cards; and if each card is filled 
with numbers, as it should be, the scholar will surely find one 
book that is in. We make a strict rule,—‘‘ No books ex- 
changed.” 

All the purchasing of books I do myself from time to time, 
and so new books are constantly coming in. I rely, to a great 
extent, for my selections, on the criticisms found in first-rate 
journals, The expenses of the library are defrayed by twenty 
per cent of the receipts of the Sunday-school. We have no 
restriction as to “ religious” books, The books are passed on 
by a committee of five, the signatures of a majority of whom, 
in the front of a book, certifies that it is all right. 

As to “popularity: To an average membership of four 
hundred and seventy-five scholars we issue an average of three 
hundred books weekly. Our library numbers nine hundred 
books. 


If, in this school, the Infant Department is to be 
counted out of the comparison, as not using the library, 
the proportion of scholars drawing books would be still 
larger. 

There are Sunday-school workers wh are honestly 
questioning whether the morey spent for the library is 
well invested ; whether the purchase of new books would 
not be “throwing good money after bad;” and who 
exclaim that “our children have more books now than 
they know what to do with.” Asa question with refer- 
ence to the whole Sunday-school field, there may be 
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doubts in this matter; but as a local and specific ques- 
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tion, it would seem that any Sunday-school might be 
able to settle it, in view of the needs and tastes of its 
own members, and of the supply of reading for its pupils 
athome. It is true that in many families, not only of 
the wealthy, but of so-called “plain people,” there are 
books in profusion for the children; and so, to them, 
the Sunday-school library may be Jess attractive than to 
others,—if indeed the books at home are of the better 
sort, which is by no means a matter of course. But what 
of the others who, in many schools, will be a large and 
destitute majority, and with whom good literature is 
comparatively scarce? Js it not important to supply 
such a mental and spiritual need? 

Mr. E. H. Mackay, president of the recently organized 
National Association of Sunday-schoo! Librarians (157 
East 121st Street, New York City), writes that that Asso- 
ciation is “ entirely interdenominational,” and that its 
“aim is to raise the standard of Sunday-school libraries 
and their work; for it is felt that the library can be 
made a power in its own field for the kingdom of Christ.” 
“We find,” he says, “ that Sunday-school library work 
is in a deplorable condition, owing iargely to the general 
apathy of the Sunday-school librarians ; which, in turn, 
produces an apathetic effect upon the schools and their 
scholars.” 

His plan is endorsed by such men cs the Rev. Drs. 
A. F. Schauffler, Joachim Elmendorf, and 8. H. Virgin 
of New Yoyk; dnd “ the present board of officers repre- 
sents the Congregational, the (Dutch) Reformed, the 
Presbyterian, and the Baptist churches.” Dr. Schauffler 
says that “ probably this department of Sunday-school 
work is the poorest of any, largely by reasgn of the lack 
of sufficient training on the part of those who serve as 
librarians. They need more knowledge, and this is one 
way in which they can get it. Mr. Mackay deserves all 
the aid that pastors and superintendents and intelligent 
folks can give him, to carry out his capital plan.” And 
Dr. Virgin, of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, as- 
* gerts that the need of the Association “is apparent to all 
acquainted with Sunday-school work. Already our super- 
intendents, teachers, and secretaries meet for frequent 
conference upon matters connected with their several 
departments, with salutary results. The library depart- 
ment is of great importance, both as to its contents and 
administration. Its officers need similar consultation. 
I trust you will be able to enlist the co-operation of all 
the librarians of this city and Brooklyn, and extend your 
work to its broadest possible limits.” 

The proposition has been made to unite with the 
International Sunday-school organization lateron. One 
phase of work of the present association of librarians is 
to examine new Sunday-school books, by a competent 
committee, and to publish reviews in the Association’s 
periodical. Any Sunday-school subscribing the annual 
dues will be entitled to this paper, and to whatever prac- 
tiful suggestions the Association may have to give, toward 
making the local Sunday-school library “ popular.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


eG 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS* 


Of new books in the juvenile division of literature, 
one of the best is Stories for Childreu, by Lucretia P. 
Hale, whose long services in the production of original 
and wholesome fiction have given her a practiced pen. 
The thirty-two tales or talks composing the attractive 
and inexpensive volume pleasantiy and profitably com- 


* Stories for Children; Containing Simple Lessons in Morals: A 
Bupplementary Reader tor Schools, or tor Use at Home. By Lu- 
cretin P. Hale. 16mo, cloth, pp. vi, 216. Boston: Leach, Shewell, 
and Sanborn. Price, 40 cents. 

Life and Sylvia: A Christmas Journey. By Josephine Balestier. 
Tilustrated b ey tes Wendell Huntingdon. 12mo, boards, pp. 58. 
New York: Uni States Book Company. Price, 50 cents. 

A Brighton Bairnie. By Margaret Haycraft. Illustrated. 
cloth, pp. 192. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1. 

Joan and Jerry. By Mrs. O'Reilly. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, pp. 
24. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1. 

Young Smallshoes. By Joseph Johnson. illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. 159. Néw York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 75 cents. e 

The Hill of Angels. By Lily Watson. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 224. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.4. 

Bush Luck: An Australian Story. By W. H. Tim 
trated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 256. New York: Fleming 
Price, $1.75. 

Aboveboard : A Tale of Adventure on the Sea. By William Charles 
Metcalfe. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. ili, 329. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50. 

Seven Times In the Fire: A Story of Frauce in Revolution 
Times. By C. Maud Battersby. Illustrated (oy W. 8. Stacey). 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 159. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, 75 cents. 

Mand ppomeneer’s Book of Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 4to, boards, 
pp. 46. New York: Frederick A. Siokes Co. Price, $2.50. 

Short Stories about Animals. By Gertrude Bellon. Illustrated in 
color and black-and-white by W. Weekes. 4to, boards, pp. vii, 72. 
New Yor: Cassell Publishing Company. Price, $2. 

The Bunny Stories for Young People. By John Howard Jewett. 
Tilustrated by Culmer Barnes. Square 8vo, cloth, pp. 20 New 
York; Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $1.75. 
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bine amusement with moral instruction, their plan being 
to take some example or illustration from natural his- 
tory or human life, and so treat it as thoroughly to in- 
terest the youngsters and at the same time make a book 
of ethical instruction for school and home. In this task 
—as hard as it is high—the author has succeeded 80 well 
as to make a book that will possibly become one of the 
most enduringly serviceable of American juveniles, Its 
stories are “just the thing” to read aloud at the chil- 
dren’s bedtime, or of a Sunday afternoon. 

The prettily bound and agreeably illustrated volume 
entitled Life and Sylvia: A Christmas Journey, by Jo- 
sephine Balestier, tells how a little girl, getting from her 
uncle the notion that Life was an individual living 
somewhere in New York, and in the habit of giving 
Experience away, went all alone on a hunt for him in 
the Mulberry Street slums of the great city. The original 
idea is not carried out with flawless art, but the story is 
not unwinsome, 

Idea, also, somewhat surpasses execution in A Brighton 
Bairnie, by Margaret Haycraft, in which the doings of 
a little English lass are told in not faultless rhetoric and 
grammar, and with a rather tiresome use of the present 
tense. But the purpose of the book—to show in leaves 
of child-experience how to learn the lessons of Paul’s 
great love-chapter—is carried out steadily, and doubtless 
effectively, so that the story is not only ethical, but dis- 
tinctly religious, in tone and influence, and will do good 
to readers not over-fastidious concerning literary art. 

The title of Mrs. O’Reilly’s story, Joan and Jerry, 
promises a briskness of narration which seems further 
exemplified in the short paragraphs and frequent quota- 
tion-marks. But neither these nor the pert ways of 
Joan the girl-heroine (Jerry is also a girl) will arouse 
much interest or leave much benefit in young readers’ 
minds, 

Young Smallshoes, by “ Joseph Johnson of Sale,” is a 
sweet-spirited story of a godly and helpful old shoemaker 
and his beneficences, particularly to a once-abandoned 
waif, 

The Hill of Angels, by Lily Watson, belongs to the 
“Girl’s Own Bookshelf” of the Religious Tract Society, 
London, but, like some of the issues of that excellent 
publishing-house, it is, while entirely moral and innocent, 
non-religious, being a pleasant little novelette with an 
original plot,-wherein the heroine comes to love and be 
loved by the writer of a severe and contemptuous review 
of her first book, which review was long the bane of 
her life. 

The “ Boys’ Own Bookshelf” of the same house is in- 
creased by Bush Luck, a smoothly yet vigorously written 
story of Australian adventure, by W. H. Timperley, who 
has avoided that excessive attention to hunting and the 
cruelties of falsely called “sport” which too often dis- 
figures tales of the sort. 

The boys will also like Aboveboard: A Tale of Ad- 
venture on the Sea, by William Charles Metcalfe, which 
is spirited in narrative and wholesome in tone. The 
illustrations are no addition, except one at page 283, which 
bears the sentimental title “Oh Madeline! my long-lost 
Madeline!” and is so bad as to be funny. 

The spirited and well-drawn pictures in C. Maud Bat- 
tersby’s Seven Times in the Fire: A Story of France in 
Revolution Times, are, on the other hand, somewhat 
better than the text. The story, however, recalls in a 
clear way some of the horrors of one of the most hideous 
experiences in Continental history, and shows how faith 
survived in a carnival of blood. 

For the younger children are Maud Humphrey’s Book 
of Fairy Tales, some of the old-time favorites daintily 
illustrated by excellent lithographic reproductions of 
water-colors by the artist named in the title, who has 
never done better work ; Gertrude Sellon’s Short Stories 
about Animals, plentifully illustrated in colors, in a way 
that will attract children’s eyes, but is not praiseworthy 
from the artistic standpoint; and The Bunny Stories for 
Young People, by John Howard Jewett, copiously and 
amusingly illustrated by Culmer Barnes. Of these the 
second and third area kind of modern sop, teaching 
moral lessons in animal-fables. Of the two, Mr. Jewett’s 
book is the better, but each inculcates the idea that 
children should act right, and not forget to be kind to 
other animals. Ethical thaching of this sort is happily 
becoming more and more common as the years go by. 





A complete illustrated edition of the Poems of H. H. 
(Mrs, Jackson) enables purchasers to put upon their 
shelves, as an entirety, the poetical output of the one 
who deserves to be called, on the whole, the first of 
American women writers of verse,—though her work is 
too monotonously the expression of moods, and‘so often 





lacks the singing tone, that it can hardly be said to be 
likely to retain its present position of primacy.——Mrs. 
Jackson’s publishers also issue the Collected Poems of 
Philip Bourke Marston, including the four volumes pre- 
viously issued under various names by the blind and 
melancholy, though not pessimistic, young English poet, 
who occasionally sang truly and sweetly. Mrs. Moulton 
of Boston, who has never wearied of the labor of prepar- 
ing Marston’s semi-phonetic manuscripts for the press, 
contributes a biographical introduction.——Another new 
collection consists of a few Poems of George Pellew, author 
of a life of John Jay. They are of no importance, but 
are given a sort of posthumous honor by an introductory 
notice from the pen of W. D. Howells. (Poems of H. H. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 266. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $3.00.—Poems of Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxviii, 405. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $2.00.—Poems of George Pellew. Large 
12mo, cloth, pp. xi, 54. Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Professor T. W. Hunt’s Ethical Teachings in Old 
English Literature is soon followed by a similar work 
from the other side of the Atlantic: Religious Thought in 
Old English Verse. One cannot read much in early Eng- 
lish, all the way from the biblical Caedmon to the moral 
Gower, without discovering how deeply that literature 
is marked by a strong religious principle, or, at least, 
desire. Professor Hunt and Mr. Abbey, the authors of 
the books above named, can hardly claim the critical 
insight shown by Stopford Brooke in his Theology of 
the English Poets, but each has made a suggestive ex- 
position, (12mo, cloth, pp. xiii, 456. London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Company.) 


There is a pensive character in Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s 
latest volume of literary essays, entitled Under the Even- 
ing Lamp,—a character due to the fact that the subjects 
of some of these semi-biographical papers were not men 
of joyous lives, Mr, Stoddard gossips pleasantly, though 
in no very original or valuable way, concerning William 
Blake, Thomas Lovell Beddoes, Thomas Love Peacock, 
Hartley Coleridge, Edward Fitzgerald, and other authors 
dear to those who like to follow the by-paths of litera- 
ture. (16mo, cloth, pp. vi, 284. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Several German, French, and English books on the 
Gospel of Peter have been sufficiently characterized 
here; but at least one more book on thessubject deserves 
a word of mention because of its authorship, and because 
of its adaptation to the general reader. It is Professor 
J. Rendel Harris’s A Popular Account of the Newly 
Recovered Gospel of St. Peter (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton). It treats of other modern biblical and 
patristic finds; the newly discovered documents from 
Akhmim ; the extant text of the new gospel ; its sources; 
and some uncanonical parallels to it. Here are some of 
the fruits of a full scholarship in New Testament and 
patristic literature; and the work is another proof that 
not a mere compiler, but an independent worker, is best 
able to present in a popular manner the results of special 
research. Possibly some of Dr.. Harris’s conclusions, 
particularly in reference to the connection between the 
Gospel of Peter and the canonical Gospels, are too san- 
guine, and will require modification; but the little vol- 
ume is helpful. 


The Copenhagen Society for the Publication of Old 
Norse Literature has just brought out a facsimile edition 
of the original manuscript of the volume of Old Norse 
poems commonly called The Elder Edda, or The Edda 
of Saemund the Wise. These names were attached to it 
by Bishop Brynjulf Svendsen of Skalholt, in Iceland, 
who discovered the manuscript in 1643, and in 1662 
gave it to Thormod Torfeus, who had been sent to Ice- 
land by the king of Denmark to procure old manuscripts. 
Since that time it has lain in the royal library in Copen- 
hagen. The collection itself bears no common title, and 
is of interest as containing the oldest documents of the 
beliefs of our pagan forefathers. The recent investi- 
gations of Professors Sophus Bugge of Christiania and 
G. Vigfusson of Oxford show that these poems, and espe- 
cially the “ Voliispa” {for “ Witch’s Spaeing”), have 
been touched by Christian influences through the con- 
tact of the Norse rovers with the Irish, and that the 
most part of them cannot have been written in either 
Norway or Iceland, but probably were composed in the 
Orkney and Hebrides Islands. One of them, “The 
Greenlander’s Song,” mentions the white bear, and might 
be claimed as the beginning of American literature. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser. agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


False economy is practiced by people 
who buy inferior articles nr food because pheaper 
than standard Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the Gall 
Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk 
’ sae Set infant food. Your grocer and druggist 

cep 








EDUCATIONAL. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and coll reparatory for Is, 
36th year Sens Be tember Mor cresihe, AF 
Mrs. THropora B. Ricwarps, Principal, 

Miss Sara Louise TRacy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown, Philade!phia, 


LATIN |or| CREEK 


Spoken, written, read fluently in a year, like modern 
languages, by pupils, classes, circles. saan rson- 
ally or by mail. Summer school at Asbury Park, N. J. 
For circular address, with 2c. stamp, “ Societas Rug- 
biana,” RUGBY ACADEMY, 1415 Locust St., Phila. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure was rapid and truly won- 
de ” Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page phiet to Edwin 8S. John- 
ston, Principal, 1033Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor wel 41 Tre it Street. Boston. Mass, 


.WORLD’S FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


We have 300 rooms in the best hotel, 7 blocks from 

Gnilition people, Cost tof 18 day th Y Sots oes ‘ll 
an e. o a " 75, 

charees included. THE THOMAS FOREIGN 
TOURIST CO., 1512 Chestuat St., Phila. 


WORLD'S FAR, 





























Safety, economy, convenience, 
. comfort for World's Fair guests, 
14 double or fiy roof, board floor 
tents, in walking distance of World’s Fair 
No fire escapes? d, For full particulars, se 
to J. A. Van Fixer, M. EF. Church Block, Chicago. 
UROPE, Holy Land, World's Fair. Select 
rties ; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 
s. Bend for “ Tourist Gazette.” H. GAZE & 
SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. (Established 1944.) 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receiptof price. 


SUN, MOON,AND STARS. By AgnesGiberne, 
author of “The World’s Foundations,” etc. A new 
and revised edition of this popular book of Astronomy 
for beginners. Approved by the Oxford Professor of 
Astronomy. Beautifully illustrated. 334 pp. 12mo. 

25. 


round, 











‘The heavens declare the glory of God,” and in this 
volume the author bas made scientific accuracy an 
important position, and bas spared no expense or 
trouble to bring the informat.on up to date. Miss 
Giberne is not only a writer of accurate books of 
—— science, but is also @skilled story-writer, and 
n these bright pages she combines both characters. 


IN THE PINE WOODS. An interesting story 
of family life on the frontier. By Rev. Thomas L. 
Bally. 204pp. 12mo. §1.25. 


HINTS AND HELPS’ ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1893. By Rev. D. J. 
Burrell, D.D.,and Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. 12mo. $1.25. 

“ Among the lesson-helps, this volume will take a 


high posiiion. It is suggestive, clear, strong, and 
comprehensive.’’— Methodist Recorder. 


EASTER CARDS and BOOKLETS 
in dainty designs, 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Av. 
Cincinnati,i76 Elm St. San Francisco,735 Market St. 


Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 
World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“ A book of rare excellence, Within its‘ five hun- 
fred pags the whole course of Bible history is ana- 


lineated, and ey eee with remarkable 
intelligence, judgment, and literary skill.”—The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


FRENC BOOKS. 
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Readers of 


THE BLOOD 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 


COVENANT. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. . 





One of the 
yet received, as t 


rowing light on 


tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 


investigations in this direction. 
these investigations. 


popular views of those terms. 


the Atlantic. 


oat rites deserving of more attention than it has 


teaching, is the rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, 
by which two persons enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the 
most sacred of compacts, as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, 
through the inter-commingling of their blood, by means of its mutual 


It was while engaged in the preparation of “ Friendship the Master- 
Passion,” that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive 
rite of covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends —which 
induced him to turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue 
“The Blood Covenant ” was the result of 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of 
Scripture. They show what such words as “ blood,” “ life,” “life-giving,” 
“ sacrifice,” “communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible ; 
and, incidentally, they show how mistaken have been some of the modern 


This book is not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it 
presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The 
first edition of this work was received with high praise on both sides of 
This new edition contains important additions, as meeting 
questions raised by eminent critics in their reviews of the work. 


many important phases of Bible 





From The Old Testament Student (Prof. W. R. 
Harper, Ph.D., editor) : 
The volume is a marvel of research, consider- 
ing that the field it covers is hitherto unex- 
plored. The author seems to have ransacked 
all literature, ancient and modern, archeology, 
medical science, travels, poetry, and folk-lore; 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman antiqui- 
ties, Chinese and Indian lore, Scandinavian 
sagas, and patristic literature, have yielded 
their contributions of illustrative facts, This 
material is handled with consummate scientific 
skill. There is no flight of imagination, no 
tumid rhetoric. Everything is subordinated 
to a presentation of facts, and such inductions 
as may be derived from them by no undue 
pressure, We do not see, therefore, how the 
main principle of the book can be successfully 
controverted. The facts are indisputable, and 
they tell their own story. Nor can we refrain 
from commending the volume as a most strik- 
ing and valuable contribution to the religious 
fpought of the world. It is emphatically one 
f the few books that no religious thinker can 
afford to be without, We doubt if any man 
can rise from its perusal without feeling that 
his grasp of saving truth js stronger, clearer, 
and more comprehensive than ever before. 


Profesgor William Henry Green, D.D., 
LL.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
in The Presbyterian Review : 


The ingenuity with which this multitude of 
seemingly heterogeneous details are brought 
into mutual relation, and the fresh and often 
unexpected light thrown upon them by the con- 
nection in which they are Seas placed, or the 
aspect under which they are viewed, keeps the 
reader constantly on the alert, and makes the 
volume as suggestive and instructive as it is 
be rriegeen he enthusiasm and earnestness 
of the author manifest on every page cannot 
fail to secure attention, even from those who 
hesitate at some of his conclusions, ,.. The 
most interesting chapter to a majority of read- 
ers will doubtless be that in which application 
is made of ‘the principles of the volume to pas- 

and institutions of the Bible. The illus- 
tration thus afforded of the meaning of cir- 
cumcision (p. 215) is very happy; so are the 
remarks on the sacrifice of Isaac (p. 224), and 
on our Lord’s words: “He that drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life" (p. 276). 


Professor Charles A. Briggs, D.D., of 
Union Theological Seminary, in The New 
"ork Evangelist : 


Dr. Trumbull rightly sees that the essential 
thing in sacrifice is not the death of the victim, 
as is commonly supposed, but the life of the 
victim, which is secured in the blood for the 
pu of the sacrifice. Itis the use that is 
tnade of this blood which is the most important 
feature of sacrifice.... We thank the author 
for this fruit of vast labor and persevering re- 
search. It is worthy of the study of all students 
of religion. 


Professor George E. Day, D.D., of Yale 
Theological Seminary, in The New Eng- 
lander and Yale Review: 


By a wide induction of particulars, which 


Critical Estimates. 


the author, he has shown the existence, in 
different ages and countries, of a form of blood- 
covenanting, in which two persons, through the 
intermingling of each other’s blood, or by 
mutually tasting or drinking of it, or by its 
transfusion into each other’s veins, establish an 
eternal friendship, on the basis, thus conceived 
to be gained, of a common life, soul, or nature. 
This the author presents as the true key to the 
symbolism of blood in sacrifice, both in the 
heathen world and in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. ... It is no objection to 
this theory that it is new. If the respected 
author has not established on a satisfactory 
foundation the theory he propounds, he has 
been successful in bringing together an amount 
and variety of interesting facts bearing upon it 
which make his volume entirely unique. 


Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D., in The Method- 
ist Review: 
This is a curious, a‘remarkable, and a very 
valuable book. The author in his reading 
having detected, as many others have done, 
the occurrence among widely separated races of 
men of the practice of making use of blood in 
covenant-making, set himself at work to find 
out the nexus by which this common practice 
omens different peoples is connected together, 
..+ The book is well written, the subject ably 
thought out, and the conclusions stated in a 
manner wholly unobjectionable. It is well 
that such a book has been written, and its in- 
=? and discriminating reading will do 
good, 


Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., in 
The [London] Expositor : 
“The Blood Covenant,” by H. Clay Trum- 
bull, D.D., author of “ esh-Barnea,” and 
editor of The Sunday School Times, is a marked 
book. The apthor seems to prove beyond a 
doubt that the blood covenant is one of the most 
ancient and universal institutions. This idea is 
founded on the representation familiar to Old 
Testament scholars, that the blood stands for 
the life. Those who enter into the blood cove- 
nant pledge their life-blood in each other’s de- 
fense, and form a more solemn bond thar any 
which can be established by marriage or the 
closest natural relationships. Dr. Trumbull 
shows that substitute blood was the basis of 
inter-union between God and man, and that 
the shedding of blood, not the death of the vic- 
tim, was the important element in sacrifice. 


Professor F'. Godet, D.D., Neuchatel, Switz- 
erland : 

I have been astonished at the mass of facts 
which you have been able to bring together 
and to group around this central idea. It is 
a study completely new, and one which I hope 
will bring forth fruit. ’ 


Cunningham Geikie, D.D.,LL.D., Bourne- 
mouth, England : 


Allow me to enpoets my admiration at the 
research you display on every page; at the 
wide induction on which you rest your con- 
clusions; and on the most striking results to 
which these conclusions point. think ita 
most admirable book, intensely interesting, and 





exhibit favorablythe learning and reading of 


of the highest moment in the light it throws on 
things most sacred. 








WILLIAM R. 
961 and 853 Sixth 


JENKINS, 


Ave. (48th St.), New York, 





A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. Price, 
$2.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








containing new and pleas- 
tne Caras, and» Wesk nsive Bervice. Favorite 
nday-School Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 
The Lord of Life. A 
pons and Responses, pared 
ce, 5 cents post-paid. 
De aks th’e Conqu rh. 4 *“The King 
wee ! ne ’ X “ 
* Savior ,’ “ Easter Morning 
Risen Christ,” etc., ete. 


CANTATAS. 
10 Sunday-Bchool. Price, 


Flower by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little Work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Under the Pal 
of standard merit for 
30 cents, post-paid. 


ical Visitor for March will contain a 
collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
ce, 10 cents a copy. 


of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, f 


PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

200 WABASH AVE. | 13 East 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Living Hymwys. Compiled by Hon, Jobn\ 
Wanamaker and John R. Sweney. 352 PP. 
Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: John J. 
Hood, 1024 Arch St. 

This remarkable collection of 462 hymns 
and tunes has been prepared in answer to the 
question which has been often put to ‘Mr, 
Wanamaker, “What hymns do you use in 
your Sunday-schools and night meetings? ” 
It is certainly the best collection of music 
adapted to Sunday-schools and prayer-meetings 
that we have seen. We have had the work’ 
put to a practical test, and those who have 
used it, have been unanimous in saying that it 
is the best music-book that has been pub- 
lished.— Messiah’s Herald. 


THE BEST! 
MINISTRY OF SONG. 


Just out. For devotional and Sunday-school services, 
Specimen copy, 30 cents, $25.00 per hundred. 


EASTER SERVIC 


E. 
Music, recitations, responsive readings. 5 cents, by 
mail $4.00 per hundred. 


G@. TABOR THOMPSON, 
318 West 44th Street, New York City. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
THE MING IMMORTAL. A new service, by 
the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 16 pp. 
ANNUAL, No. 17. Eight pages of new Master 
carols by the best writers. - 
Price of either of the above, Se, each by mail. 
$4 per hundred by express, not : 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, ’ 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York: 
ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. ewy 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 25 cents; 
boards, Gives perfect sat atmett 
W. W. Wuitwey Co,, Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


on, THE 
tb A 4 T b MUSIC, new. Send 


5 cents for specimen, 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Six Delightful Carols for Sun 
Schools, by Geo, Edgar Oliver. 
melodious and taking and sweet. Send 
stamp for Free sample copies 4 
Leonard y, N.Y: 


Pub. Co., 
Get the best: “The New Song” for 


88. & Y.P.S., “ Gabriel’s Triumphal 


NEW 
Anthems" for church choirs, Speci- 
me Gro. F, Roscns & 


MU SIC Co., #10 W. Madison St., Chicago, Til. 


THE CITY WITHOUT A 


CHURCH. 7 
A new Address by HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, st edition sixty thousand, 
Price, 35 cents. Jyst published. 


“ Allow me to thank you for that paggestive mono- 
aph on‘ A City withouta Church,’ 1 wish it could 
every rector.” Reed, 
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in the hands of — Rev, J. Sanders 
Por sale by all booksellers. Sent by matl on receipt 
of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
OXFORD MAPS, evrc. 


The mew editions are unequaled by any other 

maps of Palestine. St. Paul's Entire Travels, and 

and Binai, with the Route of the Israelites./ 

The new edition of the latter map is exceedingly in- 
teresting. For iculars, address 

ox p Puablishers, Oxford, Ohic, 
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¢éA WHEEL 
OF WEAR 


That grows old beautifully— 
and is very, very old before it 
is aged — The Hartford Bicy- 
cle is built on honor —Cata- 
logue free for a postal — Hart- 
ford Cycle Co. ,Hartford,Conn. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


oe SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is otter new weekly 
the following rates, for eee old or new subscrib- 

a These rates incl postag: 

ONE COPY, one year 

One copy, five years, full paymentin ~ seen A 0 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

feats. $1.00 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 

vance. 


i 
xg SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
supplied with as spony copies as may be de- 

ioe at the followin Bae rind club rates: 
For an (mor re than one) mailed 

to individual eddresses. 1,00 eac 

For five or more copies in a + OF one address, 
cents each. A package thie sent is addressed 16 
one person only, and = Rames can be written or 
printed on the separat 
be ordered sent partly 


papers. 
The | for a club ma 
to ind vidual addresses at ty each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents when 80 


‘the papers for a club should all go to one post-off.ce, 

abhoess in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

hool =k their mail matter from one post-office, and 

the same schoo] get theirs from another, 

toone pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

packace clubs, at the oe eae -cent rate, to the extent that 

arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 





FREE COPIES. One free pa additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pe oe in aclub of either 
character. The free cop’ les for e clubs cannot 


well be sent separatsiy, but wil tbe ‘ucluded in the 


dd{tions may be made at ony time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
hey the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
ys te TA tpn share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are open during only a portion of tne 
mr may su>scribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 oy fine 
Ft od may have the address changed at any t 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have eet at ege, but any such may bave his paper 
om the PoP ng ry to an individual address, 
os beraaee — = the difference in the price of the 
subscriptians, or may order an ev'ra 
nny the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
8u ibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be carefu! to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it bas been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other = 
py than the one who sent the proves subscription 
rson will mee the pu lisher by stating that 
theo ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med last year by 
© paper will not be sent to anv subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
for a club will invariably. be discontinned at the 
jration of the euneentptien. Renewals should 
refore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The Sunhay Seles Times will be sent to any ofthe 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include ——. 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings, 
© of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
tent eth must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
ither singly, the individnal addresses, or In » 
ress, whichever may be preferred 


or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


2 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or ae aubscriptions at the above rates, the 


paper ig.pe ed direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O, Box 1550. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 








which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


Don’t Scold 


about washing powders. 


If you 


feel like it, it’s because you haven’t 
got the right kind. Get Pearline, 


and see the difference. 
has been imitated — but 
never been equalled. 
There are all kinds of imi- 
tations; powders that save 
work, but ruin clothes ; 
powders that don’t hurt, 

and don’t help you ; pow- 
ders that are cheap to begin 


Pearline 


with, but dear enough in the end. 
Try them all for yourself, if you 


won't take our word for it. 
your mind with Pearline. 


Send **the same as Pearline.” 
_#t Back 


if your grocer sends you 
send ii wv back, 








But don’t get them mixed up in 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this is as good as” or 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and 


a in place of Pearline, be honest—~ 
319 JAMES PYLE, New York, 








WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh — nature never 
burdens the body with too 
much sound flesh. Loss of 
flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very 
essence of all foods, In no oth- 
cr form can so much nutrition 
be taken and assimilated. /¢s 
range of usefulness hasno limita- 
tion where weakness exists. 


& Bo Chemi 
New York. ork. Bald by 7] “ait dregeitte. _ 














S. S. CARDS 


WE HAVE OVER ONE MILLION 


EASTER AND TEXT CARDS 


that we are determined to < at wa! lee. They 
are LA el in a _— 8 pleasing 
card in value. 


assorted, for 25c. 
per package | hey ce meaty ) We’ shall pail alto give as 


in SF neers pe tL kage, fr to pt who send us the 
could use 


your 
cools of ry? faliowingt ” 


ay ty PY WEBSTER’S POCKET - 
ails cloth, a aoe and ene edition affording a 
small compass. 


- corr aniemou LIFE OF A nee aad Warp net 
& valuabi wok wi! ustrations ot great Pi: arc! 
yn Home of of Amenenn | Preachers. 
ONE PAIR HANDSOME EASEL CARDS 
as ornaments for the or Bureau, 


ONE OF OUR LATEST KODEL HARD RUBBER 
FOUNTAIN PENS 





A good reputation, Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are every- 
where acknowledged to'be the 
best remedy for Coughs, Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness and Bron- 
chial Aftections. 








\Is absorbed into the 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


OVAINTIN 3 


circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and |» 
broths contain no nour-| 
ishment whatever. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAK FAST. 


“ By athorongh knowledge ofthe natural laws which 

vern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a Scam SConisenee of the fine properties of well- 

Epr our break fast | 

tables ays ry te flavored beverage which ma 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of — a rut stron that a ae 
may be gradua 0 a rong enoug 
qvecy tendency A disea ndreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating oceund § us pas to attack wherever 














ps has provid 





there isa point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
dlood and a properly nourished e.""—Civil Service | 
Gazette. Made pee, eS ee hy = J FA milk. | 
cain in half-poun ne, by grocers, la thus: 
MES EF rs & co., Homaopathic Chemists. 
ndon, England. 


EVERY Famity oe Bare HAVE IT 
Powoere ayo PU +] a acon 


with Ble ond oto pee oe lete, 60 Lovely Cards and choice 
of Pre for 2 Se. which is barely qnough to pay for postage 

and packing. pbs wed 

G. 8. VIBBERT & ©O., Art Dept., Clintonville, Gonn. 














FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Two of the OX FORD MAPS, Palestine, and St. 
Paul’s Travels, are beautifully mounted to ether in 
one cornice case, with Hartshorn’s metallic spring 
rollers, and silk tas« oe, Coretta the same wall space, 
and making a useful and atiful igen 
OXFORD | MAP PU ERS, Oxford, O. 





~ Over one thousand leadin g booksellers 

and stationers in the United States sell 

Bushnell’s Perfect LetterCopying Books. 
No press required. 





Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


Mrs, Crafts's bdo Teacher's Quarterly 


46 cents a year; 10 cents a 
WARD4 DRUM MOND, NEWY 





PRK nh CiTY. 








Columbias ? 


To know Columbias/|) 
is to own them—there 
are other good bi- 
cycles, but the Colum-| jj) || //| 
bia guarantee is asj|\|||||||)|| 
solid as the mint. 


Book about Columbias~ free at 
Columbia agencies. B ay for we 


ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 











In ordering goods , or in n making enquiry concerning 
anything advertised or fm , you will oblige the 


well “ss , 
tan tenia al Pa 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE QUEERNESS OF IT. 


[Anna C, Brackett, in The Independent.) 


I once knew an old New England 
woman, who used to comfort her soul with 
the often exclamation: “‘ Well, most folks 
in the world are mighty queer; and I am 
glad I’m not one of ’em!” This used to 
be to mein my childhood rather a mystical 
saying; but I havesince found some mean- 
ing in it, as I have run across a few of the 
persons of whom the old lady was probably 
thinking. . 

A few days ago I was in the “ Ladies’ 
Room” of a railroad terminus, and the 
official had just announced the departure 
of the next train. A throng of women 
and children were surging through the 
door to take their places, when one woman 
in the midst of the crush suddenly said to 
her companion: “ Let’s wait for a little 
while,” and, turning round, the two stood 
immovable there, forcing twenty or thirt 
other women, many of them with small 
children, to stop, to turn, and to find their 
way around the obstacles, As I walked 
round them, I thought of my old friend’s 
saying, and wondered why they did not 
see that they were directly in the way of 
many others. I went down the muddy 
street in a hurry; but when I came to the 
crossing there were three women there, 
waiting, and they had stopped directly 
upon it, blocking up the way; they were 
entirely forgetful ot the fact that the cross- 
ing was intended for any one else than 
themselves, or indeed that any one else 
was in the city. Every one who came u 
had to walk around them in the dirt, ob 
them one side, or wait patiently be ind 
them till their car; which was half a block 
off, should arrive and take them on board, 
Finally I did succeed in crossing, and was 
about to enter the door of my destination 
when a young woman pushed by me and 
hurried in through the heavy swinging 
door, never looking to see whether there 
might be any one behind ber, and letting go 
of the door as soon as she had entered. I 
have never had the honor of playing foot- 
ball, but 1am inclined tothink that thedan- 
gerinthat game might not be greater than 
therisk I[ranat that moment of having my 
skull fractured, as the door, released, and 
under the force of a newly tightened spring, 
came flying against the luckily stiff brim 
of my hat, nearly knocking it off my head. 
I thought that “mighty queer” too. 

When I had safely passed the ordeal of 
the doors on ‘my exit, first making sure 
that no young woman was in front of me, 
I hailed an omnibus nearly filled with 
women, taking the seat next the door, the 
only one vacant. The pavement was not 

of the best and the vehicle not at all steady. 
I ‘had my fare in my hand, and hesitated 
whether not to wait fora stop before ven- 
turing the length of the passage; and not 
one of all the women offered to pass up 
the fare, though I never saw men in an 
omnibus fail in this little courtesy to 
women or to each other. This would 
have struck me as “queer, ” also, had I not 
learned after many-vears’ experience that 
no one woman has any rights which any 
other woman is bound to respect, unless, 
indeed, she has been introduced to her. 

A woman came into a bank the other 
day handing her check to the paying tel- 
ler with a neat memorandum stating 
exactly what amount she wanted in twen- 
ties, tens, and bills of other denominations, 
The teller counted out the large roll of 
bills, remarking, as he pushed them 
through his window: “If everybody was 
as exact as you always are, this would be 
a very easy place. Women are very queer 
sometimes. They will say they will take 
tens, and then conclude that they would 
like two fives, and then want oneof the fives 
changed to small bills, and then, likely 
enough, come back before they reach the 
door to demand quarters for one of the 
dollars.” And he heaved asigh and waited 
fof the next comer. Truth compels me to 
add that when I asked him if the men were 
not just as bad as the women, he answered : 
“Oh, they are worse.” He was evidently 
a pessimist, but perhaps he had not beer 
so always, and who shall say that his 

loomy ideas of the human race are not 
ue to his daily exasperating contact with 
some of the “‘ mighty queer” people? 

At a notion store the other day there 
were many would-be purchasers and but 
few saleswomen. Many of the women had 
been waiting patently for a long time, and 
one sweet-faced little woman was just be- 
ginning to state what she wanted, when 
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another, clad in all the habiliments of the 
deepest affliction, came in from her car- 
riage, and, sweeping up behind the little 
woman, announced, “I must have some 
one wait on me immediately, or I must 
leave. I was here yesterday and couldn’t 
get waited on.” There was silence for a 
space, and the saleswoman hesitated, till 
she was released by a glance and “I can 
wait,” and then the lady of sorrow was 
served with some insignificant article, and 
swept loftily and self-satisfied to her car- 
riage. I have given the incident exactly 
as it happened, and with the very words 
that were said. It isa pity that sorrow 
makes some people hard instead of soft; 
but I suppose they cannot help it, if they 
were made “queer” to begin with. 

Here is another incident related to me 
by a friend: “I was coming down town,” 
he said, “A woman, beautifully dressed, 
ordered her handsome carriage and horses 
directly upon the crossing—she on the 
sidewalk, speaking with the coachman, 
Coming upon them, I hesitated, but she 
made no motion, so I walked around 
twenty feet out of my way—a very vows f 

luce on one side of the crossing and roug 

ice on the other; I went over the ice, 
Then I waited to watch. A man came, 
then hesitated, and walked around; then 
a@ woman ditto, apparently very fearful of 
the ice. At last the ‘lady’ got into her 
coach, still on the crossing, and drove off.” 
“Some folks are queer,” Isaid. He paused 
for a moment and then went on, as if ad- 
dressing an audience: “There seem to be 
women that the sense of justice has been 
just coddied out of! They have taken a 
different form of manners—what is called 
feminine manners. They act as if they 
were free from all the consequences of their 
own acts. Their manners are surely bad 
contrasted with those of men to each other, 
even in the freedom of club life. 
there is no sweeter courtesy than ata club, 
for we must have it in order to keep the 
freedom sweet. Women seem to have no 
idea that they have any duties to anybody 
but their own people. They follow noth- 
ing but their own feelings. It remains to 
be seen what effect the employment of so 
many women as stenographers and type- 
writers, the introduction of women into 
business, will have upon feminine man- 
ners. Perhaps, after all, it may not be 
wholly bad. It.seems now as if women 
Had no feeling for women as such, no fel- 
low-feeling for their kind.”. .. 

And really I suppose what makes people 
seem so “ mighty queer,” is their thought- 
lessness more than it is their hard-hearted- 
ness. Sometimes it is an unfortunate lack 
of imagination, so that they are unable to 
put themselves in the places of others, or 
to realize that there are any others but 
themselves. 








_ “Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it, 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get?. 
Macheth’s “ peat! top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a huridred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 





Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macsetr Co, 
ODERN Improvement 
in trade. You get 


Vacuum Leather Oil for 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


“The Pittsburgh Lamp.” 


Will you send for a primer? 
Pittsburgh Brass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPeHARTSHORN S suxbeRctites) 
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St. Louis, New York, 


Y 
YowDER 


Made only ty N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 





One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


PA GOYSt 


Washing 
Powder 


‘The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 











In fact, |. 


For Treatment of General 

including the use of Narcotics, 
able results 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate 


4 


Queen City 


‘wn in treatment of consumption 


ney STARLINGWORTs 
REFERENCES; § Chautauqua Bank 
{ Bank, Buffalo, NY” 


abe PEE tute hee Love NOW O 
those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System 

port of Medical fe a most remark- 
illustrated album on @ ~~ 


ty aw our system over © 
SANITARIUN 
y. Lock Box 104, 


superio 





Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all ether claims........ etiiduigupabtitonss 2,541,873.61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 

$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
fron => oy emp Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F, WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 

WM. J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept, 

DIRECTORS: 
Charles P. Perot, 
ro } re, meine 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, ‘barles 8. elen, 
‘Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. 


SAY? 


DO YOU WANT 





Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 





Publications devoted to 
Rep Rrver VALLEY, 


MINNESOTA, 
4 Farm? r THE DAKOTAS, 
Or Money MONTANA, 
= genpew? Ipaxmo, and 
You can find all these WssEOnney 
out Wes' Sent free. 


For publications, etc., address ‘ 
F. 1, WHITNEY, G. P. & 1. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Columbus and the World's Fal.” 


Beautifully bound volume, containing rye é 
900 pages, over 600 pictures. Authorized edi- 
tion. Remit $1.00 for sample. One agent sold 
214 copies in li days. Liberalterms. 30 days’ 
credit, Act quick, Address, 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE STEDMAN HUTCHINSON 


LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Offers an exceptional opportunity to agents who have 
sold ucyclepeese. histories, or high-class subscrip- 
tion books. One agent cleared $311.20 in first two 
weeks’ work. Another cleared $290.00 the first w 
and another $62.70 in one day. Reference requ 
but no capital ; no delivering and no collecting. In 
experienced men carefully taught and trained, Ad» 
dress at once ‘ % 
CHARLES L, WEBSTER & CO.,”* 
67 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CURIOSITIES i BIBLE 


10,000 Persons, Places, and Things, with Key. Also 
Bible Studies, Readings, Prayer-Meeting Outlines, 
Concert Exercises, Chalk-Talks, Seed-Thoughts, Ref- 
erence Tables, Maps, e 606 pages. $2.00, Post free, 
on receipt of price. AGENTS find quick sales and 
big pay. E.B. TREAT, Publisher, New York, 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


v- oAGENTS, WANTED ON SALARY. 


Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week, 








Hut! 


Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


"sas. } CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 


Cut this out and mallittous. You 
ORGANS from $25 up.) ifyou do itat once. 


Cornish Organ and Piano Co. wasmmaton. ns. 


C —— U 
i i i i el ee et ee ee od ee ee ed ed ee 


q int tee ee EEE CCE LOCOCO OOOO OOOECLCOLOOCLLOLO LOL LLL LL el 


BOOK FREE. 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 


elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. [t will show you 


SAVE $100." ses 


be more than pleased at the result, fy 
[PIANOS from 2375 up f 
ears. 








: N CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
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' GEO. D. SWAN, 

Successor to BaxtTzr ©. Swan, 
MANUFACTURER OF 

CHURCH, HALL, axv LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In v . Pulpits, pul- 
pit Ghatre, communion and altar 
bles, 8. 8. teachers’ desks, etc. 


oes mane information to 
South Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 0.3.8. 


Monroe Eraser M’f'g Co., X 1133, LaCrosse, Wis, 


. Bam 
MUST H y Agente At fo ree Soe 
. ee P. Unrivalled. Only 





ted. Beate weights, Sales 
Sin sas Wriequick’ Beomard dc Cen Phila. 


_—— 4 
—— 











L 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogu 

NEW YORE. BOS N. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
“CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cont sent to (your aadress, ome 
tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ | want verses about 
rewn” goods, and give nos, Organs, etc., for the 
‘* 5 Ask and learn how it’s done. 
» BENT.(Cierk No,16), Chicago. Ll, 


CHURCH | — estantsnea 1827. 
ORCANS Correspondence invited, 


OOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Qindinnet 2! 
Boa roDELLS 
CHURCH BELLS #300 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, 2m. 





MASON & HAMLIN 
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Banners cor sunpay-scnoots, | PULPIT FURNITURE. || is errin pay or in mating inquiry eo 
gic. Blk of merino. iron Banner | A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. ing anything advertised in thi 
Ca. ban ms ay Penile. Pa. Send for illustrated catalogue. semen: 4 ung tn this paper, you 
nan gem ae peer PANELED Fermanent and stirsctive for will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
RS. METAL _ for desiens and estimates to by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
S¥pbend for Ulustrated causloge. CEILINGS w Pa.” | Sunday School Times. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
reelf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
gf Rapatic. Thousands of women in the United 
thank us every hour of their lives for having 

told them of Sapolio. 


Its uso saves Many weary hours of toil in house- 
Cleaning No. 82. 


FERRIS (00D SENSE WAISTS 


Have MANY IMITATORS, but NO EQUALS, 
Be eure your waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 














HOLD TO THE LICHT 


By single sheet when Tigcams your writing- 

paper, and if you fin 
BOSTON LT 
BOSsT BOND. 


or BUNKER HILL, 
water-marked therein, you may rest assured it 


isa reliable writing- -paper. 
Jf your dealer does not keep them, send three 
oa 2ernt stumps for complete samples, with full in- 
ZA Sormation fon hove to obtain them readily. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


M Paper Merchants, Stationers, and Engravers, 


= 49 and 51 Franklin &t., r} 
M- - (Entire building,) Boston, Mass.% 








BE YOUR Own 


—— PRINTER !_—. 


Bize for cir- 


gag” gt vgramall Toomey and, 


makes money printing fo for 
alata for 
ype. 






cutategue oc presse ee 
cards, etc., to e ory 
KELSEY @ CO.,' 


Meridon. Connecticut, 








DIXON'S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD, 

If not familiar with them, mention The Sundu 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort rik 
double the money. 

JOS. BIKoN CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


$6444 44ECCEEEEEEEEEES 


Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE @ 


Bend 8. for deduct it when ordering. 
Goods oll quarea to 
HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 


ood Papers, - ? i per. Rell. 
ag Sites’ to Match, je: te v3 
H. CADY, 316 High St., Providence, R 


eeeea. wiecaetendacetiet 
WALL PAPER 


LATEST SPRING STYLES. 


100 sam = and complete instruction 
book. w te Paper —¥ 
on seoeat Wor be. to pay 

Order direct from t Ptanntacturers: 
Ger rices are much less than others. 

5. r, 3c. Gold, 4c, Handsome 

———~ gold pe ae pega, rs, 8 and 10 os per 
All wide rere and ceilings to mate 
. WALLACE, 1625 Pine St., Phiin., Pe. 


WALL PA 


we sare tbe largeet 
are evhancas a bie So. 20th St dl 

















































OUR MAIL ORDER } 
DEPARTMENT 


Tom, 


NEW YO! 
Ne York Paces 


Give us a inal 
aw (Er 











































“Mailed free to 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


1 sen foritatonce Qupply is limited 
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Just So With Seed! 


Tens of thousands of solid heads of cabbage, hundreds of bush- 
els of the choicest types of carrots, and 
magnificent onions, all selected to ‘raise seed from, we shall be 
pllnoed to show to any of our customers. If not Sound, " rep- 
resented, draw on_us My your travelin ou 
there is a lot equally X god we wil ¢2 
al wiht nists see it, Seed from aos 
finde Wren 


and fifty acres ve aoe glock nd soe ofa, arse aaah ofall 
Is in the Eating! Ccislogte FEE Oe & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


thousands of bushels of 


expenses. 





A Few Flowers 
Worthy of 


General Culture 
Is the title of a beautiful illustrated work we 
publish annually, containing useful informa- 
tion and directions for the making of borders, 
gardens, and lawns. The tenth edition is now 
ready to mail to all enclosing 25 cents, which 
amount is allowed on the first order sent us 


amounting to $1.00 or more, 


For 25 cents we will-mail or express 1 Ger- 
man Iris, 1 Japan Iris, 1 Eulalia, 

For 50 cents, 6 Choice Shrubs, named. 

For wei 00, 6 named Shrubs and 6 Ever-bloom- 


in 

Gorse. 50 cents, 13 packets choice Flower Seeds 
of 13 varieties. 
Or all of these collections and the book for $2. 
For other rwet collections, see our catalogue, 
sent with the book. 


B. H. ELLIOTT CO., 
No. 54 6th St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 














Acting Eocel : yt 
market. Thousands in cae Ca 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed 


WM. STAHL, “QUINCY, HLL. 


Fram FLOWER SEEDS 


Leaf Blight of A Pea 

ented sine Grape and 
with 
~pis-.-3 Best in the 





take 1 uble 


e, describing 
ree, Address 





ove RARE 


READER, £72" 20" 


Keene, N. Ort will astonish and please. 
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Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 





The New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 


Saves Darning. 






Your 
guarantee 
ticket calls for 
another pair free if the tips wear 
out first. 
THE 
“KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER TIPPED” 
Silk Gloves 
are all sold guaranteed 


If your dealer hasn't them, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York; he will see that you get 


them, 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 





It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dr, WARNER'S 
CorALINE Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than stccl 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inchés long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents, 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 


359 Broadway, New York. 
“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 


muuiiet ag} OOK AT THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
malay love. We senda pair (ourown 

maka/toany part of U. .S. on 1cceipt of 

ostal-note or — 

e 

in half sizes. Widths C, 

D one E; en  Coomee’ 
er. 

S wenentel, even to the ft and 

should you not be suited Ly will 





















SALKINS & LASKEY, Marbichead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 


JACKSON FAVORITE WAIST. 


Recommended for dress, neglige or 
work, 600,000 ladies and misses wear 
it; 7,000 dealers sell it. Fine form, 
comfortable support, without 
& severity of the corset. The banks of 
unbr able corded stays of this waist 
are patented, thus precludin; ym] 

mitation. Corset steels 
White, drab, fast Dink, id. 

. jJengtbe. 


s. WARRANT 
CORONET CoRSs! con 5a. sie Sie 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


BEST 
DRESS STAY 


Bee large advertisement of Yrpxt1LawT1t Dress Stay 
M'r'’e -» ¥peilanti. Mich., in last week's issue. 
Wear the » KNICKERBOCKER &boulder Brace 
and Suspender combined. Sold everywhere, or sent, 
possgate ce receipt of $1.00 per pair plain, or $1.50 

















Send chest measure. A 
KER BRA 


KNICKERBOC BRACE CO., Pa. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a ewe not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers 


any money that they lose thereb, 

















